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THE FIRST GRAVE OF NAPOLEON. 


Our frontispiece this month is a well engraved | The willow beneath which Napoleon used often 


and accurate representation of the present appear- 
ance of the spot where the corpse of Napoleon was 
first buried. Although it no longer holds the 
moulding ashes of the mighty conqueror, yet, as 
having been hallowed by his dust, it will forever 
remain one of the memorable spots of the earth— 
like the first resting places of Charlemagne, 
Columbus and Washington. It would have been 
better if the French nation had allowed the bones 
of their idolized hero to remain where they were 
first interred ; but they are a people too fond of 
parade and show to miss an opportunity for a 
pageant, so they exhumed the decaying body of 
their once Emperor, and conveyed it with solemn 
pomp to Paris, where it now lies under the dome 
of the Hospital of Invalids. The artist who made 
the sketch, from which the illustration is engraved, 
gives the following account of the present appear- 
ance of the former grave of the conqueror: 


« After ascending a long and tiresome road up | 
the steep side of a mountain, I found myself near | 


a pretty building, called ‘The Alarm House’— 
From this elevation the breeze was a grateful re- 
lief to the burning air; the shipping in the road- 
stead dwindled to mere boats ; whilst James Town 
tapered up from the deep vale beneath like a 
range of huts. My route now lay through plan- 
tations, the road edged with the sharp aloe, and 
here and there brightened with the wild blushing 
geranium and other flowers in tropical luxuriance. 
A short turn soon opened to a gentle slope, lead- 
ing to Slane’s Valley, in the depth of which the 
remains of Napoleon were interred, according to 
his own special request. Having paid the fee de- 
manded at the entrance to the ground, an old 
pensioner led me to the site of the vault, around 
which a few cypress trees displayed their sombre 
foliage. The place is inclosed with iron railings, 
upoa which is placed a thatched roof, to prevent 
the rain from filling the vault during the season 
of heavy rain. The descent into the tomb is by a 
short ladder kept for the accommodation of visitors, 
hundreds of whom have scribbled their names 
upon the stone ; the sunken space at the bottom, 
in which the coffin was deposited, still remains.— 





to sit, in consequence of so many persons carrying 
away portions of the tree as relics, has become a 
leafless and decayed stump. ‘The willow that 
still droops over the opposite end of the grave isa 
scion of the above tree. The sentry-box is here ; 
but the ‘ beat’ of the sentinel has long been grass- 
grown, and aids the eolitude and desolation of the 
scene.” 


It matters little where the perishing remains of 
Napoleon may be deposited, any spot of earth 
which he may have trod upon while living is as 
sacred as that in which his body was buried ; his 
name will never die, the good and the evil which 
he did live after him, and will always live. The 
influence of his deeds are still felt, and the tur- 
moil which is now experienced in every part of 
Europe, save Austria and England, is no doubt 
a rebound of the Napoleonic wars. Men have 
continued to write, to preach, to argue, and to 
differ, in relation to Napoleon, some hailing him 
as a blessing and some as a curse to the world.— 
Even now, so long after his death, and when 
nothing can be gained or lost by his authority, it 
is impossible that a just and impartial estimate of 
his character can be formed. The immense 
popularity of Mr. Headley’s Napoleonic histories, 
and the election of Louis Napoleon as the first 
President of the French Republic, show, that in 
this country and in France, the popular sympathies 
in favor of the dead Emperor are, almost, if not 
quite, as strong as they were during his life. It is 
certain that no man ever before made so strong 
an impression upon the minds of the people as 
Napoleon, and, if we look for the secret of his 
power, it will be found to lie in his intellectual 
superiority over all other men. It was his 
mighty intellect that entranced the world and 
made the nations stand a-gape at his deeds. 
Tried by any standard of greatness he was the 
the foremost man of all the world, and so will be 
esteemed until a greater shall arise. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW MONARCH. 


Lovis XIV surrounded during his whole life by 
acrowd of courtiers, the only portion of his sub- 
jects in whom he took any interest, had been 
abandoned by them all as soon as approaching 
death had destroyed the power of the king, thougli 
it had not yet put an end to the life of the man. 
The future fortunes and hopes of an exhausted 
kingdom were now left in the hands of the dau- 
phin—that is to say, a puny and delicate child. 
It seemed as if the contagion which had destroyed 
all his relatives, one after another, had infected 
him also. 

The great king was dead then; but the court 
lived still, for the court never dies, and it had as- 
sembled at Versailles to salute the new monarch. 
Among the gay throng might be distinguished the 
Marquis de Dangeau, a complete type of the 
courtiers, such as Louis XIV had rendered them, 
that is to say, compounds of meanness and vanity. 
Dangeau was now old, but his smirking, simper- 
ing facé had received no dignity from years. 
Courtiers have no age, court habits are always 
new, and white hairs are never seen in perukes. 
It seemed difficult to believe, in truth, that Dan- 
geau had actually reached his eightieth year. 
Those around him had been so accustomed to 
find, in all his habits, in all the changes of his life, 
a concealed design to please the late king, that 
they generally thought that he had grown old out 
of flattery merely, and almost expected to see the 
reign of an infant monarch restore to the adroit 
nobleman, all the freshness of youth. 

The courtiers were conversing in groups, dis- 
coursing chiefly of the dangers of the country, 
delivered over as it was to the tottering guardian- 
ship of a regent, against which the illegitimate 
children of the late king were secretly conspiring. 

“ And to defend a kingdom reduced to irreme- 
diable misery, and so near its total ruin,” cried the 
Duke of Saint Simon, “we have a king in a 
jacket.” 

“A king in a jacket,” rejoined Dangeau in a 
tone almost of indignation, (he would have fallen 
into a downright passion if the etiquette of the 
palace had not forbidden it,) “ and what can be 
more touching than sovereign authority clothed in 
the garb of innocence? Is it not now still more 
incumbent upon us to devote ourselves to the ser- 
vice of the king, when we behold him so worthy 
of respect from his very feebleness ?” 

But the old courtier, who, from habit, still hoped 
from the young monarch a career of favor which 
his eighty years scarcely permitted him to expect, 
bit his lips as he finished this pompous phrase, for 
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was enough to tempt Dangeau to hang nimself ; 
he had not foreseen that his majesty would put on 
breeches this very day. 

The young king was clothed in a habit of rich 
brocade, the skirts of which, rising behind, formed 
a sort of fan; his blue cordon was passed in 
striking relief over this costume, and the child dis- 
played all that grace and beauty so peculiar to the 
race of Louis XIV. At the sight of that fair and 
noble brow, a murmur of admiration pervaded the 
gay throng. 

“Poor little fellowd” said the duke of Saint 
Simon, “ may the empoisoned breath which has 
destroyed the illustrious lives of thy parents, at 
least respect thine !” 

“He is all the handsomer in breeches!” said 
M. de Dangeau, timidly. 

“You stand on ill terms with his majesty’s 
tailor, my lord marquis,” rejoined the duke, “ since 
he has neglected to forewarn you of this important 
revolution.” 

But, after reviewing all these faces, which 
beamed with joy and admiration, the young mon- 
arch found one, upon his passage, whose plebeian 
sadness formed a singular contrast with the aristo- 
cratic satisfaction which shone around him. It 
was that of the youthful Marceline, the niece of 
the king’s nurse. She was present with her aunt, 
for both had admission to the palace, a favor which 
had been accorded also to the nurse of the late 
king during her lifetime. 

“ What is the matter, my little Marceline,” 
said the child, raising himself upon tiptoe to em- 
brace the young girl, “ it almost seems as if you 
had been weeping.” 

“Tt is nothing, sire; pay no attention to it,” 
replied her aunt, quickly ; “ she is very happy.” 

“ Yes, sire, 1 am very happy,” said the maiden, 
hurriedly, and fear seemed, for a moment, to ban- 
ish the expression of sorrow from her features. 

“ You are deceiving me; something troubles 
you,” said the king to her in a whisper. A mo- 
ment after, when the aunt had turned her back, 
he added—* Try to return and see us alone ; we 
will grant thee a private audience—we will pro- 
tect our little Marceline.” 

With these words he passed his hand compla- 
cently over his cordon bleu, upon which (Heaven 
pardon us for saying it!) some sharp eyes had 
ventured to remark a stain of sweetmeats. 





CHAPTER II. 
RECRUITING. 


To say that Marceline appeared sad, and that 
Marceline was a young maiden, is sufficient to 


the sovereign authority had just entered the hall, | inform our readers that she suffered from disap- 


and it had laid aside the garb of innocence. This’ pointed love. 


She had been brought up at Mar- 























ly, her native place, with the son of a farmer, 
named Thierry ; she had loved him, and was ac- 
custonted to look upon him as her future bride- 
groom, for she was far from foreseeing the 
grandeur which would cne day separate them 
from each other. But fate, alas! had decreed 
that the valet-de-chambre of the young king’s 
father should be charged with the duty of finding 
a nurse for the royal infant. By a series of low 
intrigues he obtained the post for Marceline’s 
aunt, Madame Ferrand, the wife of a rich farmer 
of Marly. Duval (this was the name of the dip- 
lomatic valet-de-chambre) was far from being 
disinterested in his choice. He had remarked the 
beauty of Marceline, who was still a child, and 
counted upon her paying the debt of gratitude 
contracted by the aunt. At the moment when 
our narrative commences, he had entered the ser- 
vice of the Regent ; having obtained leave of ab- 
sence from his master to celebrate his nuptials, 
he had just claimed the price of the service which 
he had rendered to Madame Ferrand. The lat- 
ter had received his proposal with the more joy, 
as, puffed up by the grandeur of her new position, 
she had not waited for the suit of the prince’s 
valet to discourage Thierry’s hopes. 

Some days before, when the latter presented 
himself formally in bis Sunday attire to ask for 
Marceline’s hand in marriage, Madame Ferrand, 
covered with lace and jewels, looked with disdain 
upon Thierry’s coat of coarse grey cloth. 

“ Madame Ferrand,” he said, “ I have come to 
ask a favor of you.” 

“ What do you desire, my good fellow ?” replied 
Madame Ferrand, in a patronizing tone ; “ work 
at the farm? We have too many hands at this 
moment.” 

“ Madame Ferrand,” rejoined Thierry, with a 
faltering voice, “you remember, without doubt, 
that I love Marceline ?” 

“ No, my good lad, I have forgotten it; and if 
I must speak plainly, you should have done so 
likewise.” 

“ Forget it!” exclaimed Thierry, in consterna- 
tion. 

“Without doubt, my good fellow; do you 
think that we can give our niece to a poor far- 
mer ?” 

“Poor!” cried Thierry, giving way to his in- 
dignation, “ your father did not say that to mine 
when he received a loan from him that saved 
him from ruin.” 

“Come, come!” rejoined Madame Ferrand, 
“T will wager that this Thierry, who was for- 
merly so rich, could not, if I should grant him 
Marceline’s hand, find five hundred livres for the 
wedding expenses.” 

But for the thought of Marceline, Thierry 
would have replied to these harsh words only by 
contemptuous silence; but he smothered his 
anger. 

“ For Marceline, I would find this sum in an 
hour,” he replied. 
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| Thierry had gone quite too far in promising to 
find such a sum ; he was a poor farmer, and the 
|year had been a bad one. In asking the hand of 
| Marceline, whom he warmly loved, he had not 
| thought of the demands of her aunt. Two indus- 
| trious hands were all the fortune which he could 
dispose of. 

In vain he went from house to house through- 
out the village ; so considerable a sum, and the 
probable delay in repayment, would, even in more 
prosperous times, have alarmed those peasants 
who felt most willing to oblige him. 

Thierry returned home with a heart torn with 
grief, bewailing the chance which had sent the 
king’s valet-de-chambre to Marly to find a nurse 
for the prince, and cursing the distrustful Juke- 
warmness of his pretended friends in the village. 

He was deeply absorbed in these reflections, 
when he heard a knocking at his door; he open- 
ed it, and found himself face to face with two 
soldiers, a sergeant and a private of the guards, 
who requested hospitality for a while. Thierry 
gazed with respect at their scarred visages, while 
the latter cast complacent glances upon the her- 
culean form of the young farmer. 

“ Welcome, my brave fellows!” said Thierry, 
“you might easily find a wealthier host, but not 
one better disposed to receive you.” 

Thierry then brought out a few bottles of wine 
which he still had left, and placed them before 
the new comers, 

The soldiers vied with each other in doing 
honor to Thierry’s hospitality, and, remarking his 
dreamy and melancholy air, they urged him to 
impart his griefs to them and to seek consolation 
in wine. 

“ You can confide in me, my young Endym- 
ion,” said the subaltern officer, “ for you seem 
affected with the same malady which disturbed 
the lover of the moon. I have fought at Stein- 
kerque, at Nerwinde, and at Denain, and an old 
war-dog like me can sometimes give good coun- 
sel.” 

“ Alas, if I had only need of counsel!” said 
Thierry, “that is not difficult to dispense, but I 
am lost if I do not find five hundred livres before 
to-morrow.” 

“Five hundred livres! the d—1!” cried the 
sergeant; “ you are right: if this is the counsel 
you need, a man should have a fine imagination 
in his purse to supply you with it. But, never 
mind, there is a remedy for every thing except a 
cannon ball in the pit of the stomach, and per- 
haps we shall find some reserve to come up in 
time to save you from rout.” 

“What! you think !—” cried Thierry. 

“ Drink first ! that sharpens the wits.” 
Thierry, although not prone to excess, was no 
foe to wine, and as soon as he had found = gleam 
of hope, vague as it was, which could authorize 
him to silence his anxieties, he drank freely to 
Marceline’s health. 

“ Hold!” said the subaltern officer, “ you are 





“ Well, I will give you until to-morrow,” re- 
joined the farmer’s wife, “ and if by that time you 
can count down before me five hundred livres of | 
your own legitimate property, then—I promise | 
nothing, but we will see.” 


an honest fellow, as the people all said who told 
us to pay you a visit; and I have the sum about 
me which you need. [intended to carry it home 
for my civil and pacific amusements ; but, by my 
faith, since your happiness depends upon it, I will 
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amuse myself a trifle less; take this money, and 
sign this little acknowledgment.” 

With these words he cast five hundred livres 
on the table, before the wondering eyes of Thierry, 
who at once signed the acknowledgment, and 
then threw himself upon his knees before his 
generous benefactor. He rose to leave the house 
in order to carry the money on the instant to 
Marceline’s aunt ; but his comrades reminded him 
that it was already night, and that he had until 
to-morrow to keep a promise, which he was now 
certain of being able to fulfil. Besides, there re- 
mained two bottles to be drained, and it would be 
cowardly to retreat before them, when he had so 
many reasons to be of good courage. At last 
Thierry, drunk with joy, sank at his third bottle, 
into a deep lethargic slumber, dreaming of the 
morrow. 

When he awoke he was in the barracks. The 
acknowledgment which he had signed was an en- 
gagement to serve in the army, and the two worthy 
combatants at Nerwinde, Steinkerque and Denain, 
were simply recruiting officers. 

The reader can imagine Thierry’s fury and des- 
pair; he had fallen asleep a happy bridegroom 
and a peaceable farmer, and he awoke a bachelor 
and a soldier. His prayers, his tears, his threats, 
were of no avail. An epidemic had, shortly before, 
decimated the regiment of the guards at Versailles, 
and the most prompt orders had been issued to fill 
up the vacancies which the scourge had left in 
this fine corps, impunity being promised, in ad- 
vance, for every method which might be resorted 
to in enlisting recruits. 

Besides this, they were but slightly scrupulous 
at this epoch as to the means employed in finding 
defenders for the state, above all, so fine ones as 
Thierry. ‘The furious remonstrances of our poor 
friend led to no result, except to cause him to 
commence his military life in the guard house. 
But in the course of a few days he had ceased all 
resistance, and obeyed orders like ar automaton. 
He had heard that Madame Ferrand had granted 
Marceline’s hand to Duval, and he thought the 
maiden an accomplice in his misfortune. 

Some time had elapsed. One evening, when 
Thierry was standing sentinel in one of the most 
deserted quarters of Versailles, a woman with her 
head wrapped in a mantle approached the motion- 
less soldier ; she seemed to hover around him, and 
still she did not recognize him, for Thierry’s head 
was sunk upon his bosom. 

“Thierry,” she said at last, with a timorous 
voice. 

“ Marceline! oh, Marceline!” was his first ex- 
clamation ; then gazing upon her with distrust and 
grief, he said: “ What has brought Madame 
Duval here !” 

“Who? Madame Duval!” replied Marceline, 
“T the wife of another! Is it possible that you 
think that, Thierry ?” 

“Can it be true then! But why not have told 
me sooner ?” 

“« Because I did not dare to seek you out in the 
midst of the regiment,” cried Marceline. “ You 
think that I have been unfaithful! You know 
how I fear my auat’s violent and imperious charac- 
ter ; well, she has not been able to force from me 


a single word of consent to the marriage which 
she has resolved upon. A few days since she 
brought me with her to Versailles, to the abode of 
that hateful wretch to whom she destines me, 
(you can see the house from here,) in hopes that, 
exposed incessantly to his suit, he might succeed 
in gaining my affections. Well, [have remain- 
ed insensible to flatteries, to prayers, to threats, 
and, what is still more, 1 have ventured, without 
my aunt’s knowledge, to speak to the king.” 

“ To the king?” 

“ Yes, to the king in person, who has promised 
that to-morrow, Thierry, you shall obtain your 
discharge and 2 dowry, and my aunt’s consent 
into the bargain.” 

“The king! can it be? Ah, what an angelhe 
is! I have now but one regret in quitting the 
service—I cannot lay down my life for him.” 

“Tt is better to live for me ; becalm and hope ; 
we shall succeed without doubt; but not a word 
till then ; and give my aunt no reason to suppose 
that I have dared to have credit at court.” 

“ Marceline! dear Marceline !” cried the en- 
raptured soldier, covering the hand of his mistress 
with kisses. 

“Gently, my good sentinel!” said Marceline. 
“ There, they are coming to relieve you, and my 
aunt, doubtless, is waiting for me.” 

“Oh, the accursed sergeant!” said Thierry, as 
he perceived his comrade advancing in the dis- 
tance. “ When shall Isee you again, Marceline— 
you, my life, my happiness, my hope ?” 

“Try to be on guard to-morrow at this place 
and this hour—and who knows—chance—.” 

She did not finish the sentence, for the sergeant 
was now quite near them; she disappeared in the 
obscurity. 

“ Comrade !” said the soldier, who came to re- 
lieve Thierry, “ it is a pity that a man cannot take 
your companion when he takes your place. It 
seems that you are in luck my lad.” 

Thierry did not reply ; his thoughts were else- 
where ; all the happiness of heaven seemed to 
have descended upon his bosom. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ROYAL PUPIL. 


Arter the solemn reception at Versailles, the 
king had become a child again. To the trium- 
phal pomp of a new reign had succeeded the la- 
bors of the school boy, and his majesty, Louis XV, 
with a book in his hand, was listening with a 
wandering and wearied air to the lessons of the 
Abbe Fleury, his preceptor. After long disserta- 
tions on ancient and modern history, the abbe had 
passed to state policy. He had taken clemency 
for his theme in the presence of his royal pupil. 

“ M. de Dangeau does not come,” said the 
king in a low voice, “ if I could only have a game 
at ball, while waiting for him.” 

“ Sire,” continued the preceptor, illustrating by 
an example the theories of clemency, which he 
sought to instil into the young king’s mind, “ one 








of your glorious predecessors, Charlemagne, had 




































































delivered into the hands of justice certain con- 
spirators, who had made an attempt upon his life. 
At the moment when their chief was about to 
bend his head beneath the axe, Charlemagne ap- 
peared. 

“« What brings thee here, sir king? said the 
criminal ; ‘ is it to insult my last moments, and to 
triumph over my headless trunk? Begone! 
When a man condemned to death, a headsman 
and a king meet together, it is for the king to 
blush at his vengeance and to retire!’ 

“« Thou artin error,’ replied Charlemagne, 
‘when these three men meet, there is one indeed 
who should retire, but it is the headsman—thou 
art free’ 

“Clemency, sire,” continued the abbe, “is an 
attribute so inherent in the presence of kings, that 
their appearance in every place of punishment or 
of torture has, since that time, been always an in- 
stant pardon.” 
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have caught in the service of the king, and which 
will confine me to my bed for a week at least, 
I have left my house only to learn if your majesty 
has condescended to be satisfied when you found 
the soldier’s discharge on your table this morning, 
where I had the honor to direct your valet-de- 
chambre to place it.” 

“ What! this discharge was placed upon my 
table ?” 

“Without doubt,” replied Dangeau, “ in order 
that your majesty on waking might have aa 
agreeable surprise.” 

“ Ah, my dear M. de Dangeau, you must go 
then and get me another. I did not know that 
this discharge was there; I dare say, I have 
made a boat of it; I must have it, that I may 
send it to poor Marceline to-morrow, who will 
come for nothing to-day. 

At the thought of repeating his toilsome round, 
M. de Dangeau’s face (we say it with pain,) was 





« But they promised me,” interrupted the king, 
“that I should see the hawks fly to day; did 
they not, Abbe ?” 

Fleury sighed, and bowing low, he left his pu- 
pil to enjoy the recreation of which he had been 
so long desirous. 

The king began at once to leap around the 
chamber, like a slave escaped from his chains, 
and tearing in pieces all the papers which he 
found within his reach, themes, versions, or trea- 
tises on morals, he at once gave them those rude 
shapes of little boats or birds which are the first 
essays of children in the imitative arts. 

A few moments afterward, some one knocked 
timidly at the door, and a valet announced M. 
de Dangeau. 

The old man entered, suffering from a severe 
catarrh, but repressing a cough, the free indul- 
gence of which might be contrary to the rules of 
etiquette. 

“ Well, sire,” he said, with all the graciousness 
of a practised courtier, “ are you satisfied ?” 

“ Satisfied !” said the king ; “ with what?” 

«“ Why, with the result of the steps which I have 
taken in favor of the young soldier, in whose wel- 
fare your majesty deigns to interest yourself; it 
is not for me to boast, but I have put myself to a 
great deal of trouble. Yesterday, notwithstand- 
ing the bad weather, I went to the house of the 
minister of war, who was not at home, and I was 
obliged to wait for him; from there, to Monseig- 
neur the Regent’s, without whose consent the 
minister would do nothing. At first, his High- 
ness refused ; he spoke of the necessity of keep- 
ing up the number of the guards, of the discipline 
of the service, which did not permit him to grant 
favors to one soldier more than to another, and 
said that requests of this kind had been refused to 
the most influential personages. But I had the 
honor to repeat to him so often that your majesty 
took a particular interest in the liberation of this 
soldier, that, at last, Monseigneur the Regent 
yielded ; and armed with his consent, I repaired 


drawn into a grimace, contrary to all respect, but 
a sense of his duties as a subject checked the re- 
bellious muscles of his visage, and his revolution- 
ary distortion (we hasten to proclaim it,) ended 
in a smile of the most submissive loyalty. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MUTINY. 


On the day following the evening on which 
Thierry had been so unexpectedly restored to 
hope, he employed the whole morning in racking 
his invention to find means to procure the same . 
post at which he was stationed on the preceding 
night. He was obliged to treat, first, the sergeant, 
and then the soldier, who finally agreed to resign 
to him this fortunate place. At last, however, he 
attained his end, and never did a king of France, 
upon entering the cathedral of Rheims, on the 
day of his coronation, feel prouder or happier 
than Thierry felt when he took possession of his 
post. 

He was to stand sentinel for two hours. The 
first passed away in useless expectation. At 
every sound of steps which was heard in the de- 
serted street, his heart beat violently, yet nothing 
came—but night. His eyes were perpetually 
fixed upon the house which contained the objects 
of his hatred and his love. ‘Time passed, and 
Thierry had given up ali hope, when, at a dis- 
tance, he beheld a close carriage drive up to this 
habitation, and at the same time he distinguished, 
as he thought, the form of a woman dragged 
along and forced into the vehicle ; cries of dis- 
tress reached his ear ; he recognized the voice of 
Marceline. Soon the carriage rapidly approached 
and passed the young sentinel. He could no 
longer doubt, some one called him by name. His 
blood was at once on fire; his senses forsook 
him; he forgot the obligations of discipline and 





again to the minister of war, where the necessary | 
formalities detained me last evening until the | 
hour when your majesty deigns to retire. I was) 
then fortunately able to return home and repose | 
from my fatigue, and nurse the catarrh that I' 


the inflexible duties of a sentinel, that living ram- 
part which death should find unmoved at the post 
that has been entrusted to him. He cast away 
his musket, which impeded his progress, and 
rushed after the flying carriage. He had scarcely 
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proceeded twenty steps when an officer barred 
his passage. 

“ Whither are you running, Thierry ?” he said. 
“ Reflect, unhappy man ; you are abandoning your 
weapon and your post.” 

“Captain! captain!” exclaimed Thierry, “ let 
me—let me pass! My affianced bride has been 
basely torn from me! I must rescue her! Oh, 
let me pass !” 

“You are mad, Thierry! If they are really 
carrying off your mistress, she shall be pursued 
and restored to you ; but remain at your post— 
your life depends upon it.” 

“Oh, let me pass!” cried Thierry. “See! 
the carriage is almost out of sight !” 

“ Thierry,” continued the officer, grasping him 
still more firmly, “if you do not return to your 
post I will arrest you.” 

Thierry’s sole answer was a blow, which struck 
the officer to the ground. 

Some soldiers, who had hastened up at the 
noise, raised the captain from the earth, who 
pointed to the flying sentinel. 

“ Poor Thierry !” said one of them, dashing 
away a tear; “it is a pity! he was a good fel- 
low !” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FLIGHT. 


In the meanwhile, Thierry had continued to 
run in pursuit of the carriage. Soon the sound of 
its wheels was heard anew, and he began to 
catch a glimpse of it in the darkness. He was 
upon the point of overtaking it, when his foot 
struck violently against a stone, and he fell, hurled 
by the force of the shock to a distance of several 
paces. In vain he tried, some moments after, 
to rise from the ground, but he had wrenched his 
left ancle and could not stir. 

He was obliged, therefore, to renounce all hope 
of rescuing his beloved Marceline. This bitter 
thought was soon followed by another; he was 
pursued doubtless. Hoping to escape the search 
of his comrades, he dragged himself with difficulty 
to a ditch, where the darkness of the night would 
probably hide him from all eyes. A few moments 
afterwards, in truth, the mounted patrole passed by, 
casting watchful glances along the road, but 
without discovering the fugitive. 

But poor Thierry had still another enemy to 
contend against—it was pain. In a short time 
his sufferings became insupportable, and he re- 
gretted that he had not given himself up to cap- 
tivity or death. In the mean while night was 
advancing ; the road was deserted at this spot; 
the cries and groans of the unhappy man were 
unheard in the darkness. At last he heard the 
rattling of a carriage, slowly approaching. He 
resolved, whatever might happen, to appeal to the 
compassion of its occupant, and approaching the 
beaten road, he called out with a voice rendered 
powerful by despair—* Stop !” 

The carriage at once stopped. A trembling 
voice said, addressing the driver, “Stop!” and 








the coachman, leaping from his seat, threw him- 
self upon the earth with his face to the ground. 
An old man, enveloped in furs, appeared at the 
window, and stammered forth : 

“My good masters! worthy brigands! deign 
todo me noharm! Here are twenty louis; Iam 
deeply grieved that I cannot offer you more, gen- 
tlemen, but I shall be more fortunate, perhaps, at 
our next meeting.” 

“ Alas!” replied Thierry, half raising himself 
from the earth, “I am not what you think. It is 
a poor crippled soldier, who implores from your 
humanity a place in your carriage, that he may 
return to Paris ; his life depends upon the prompt- 
ness of his arrival.” 

During this while the coachman and his master 
had had time to scrutinize Thierry, and to con- 
vince themselves that they had nothing to fear 
from the encounter. The old man replied to the 
prayer of the supplicant with all the anger of a 
coward who feels his superiority over his assailant. 

“ Are you mad, my friend? Do you imagine 
that I, Philippe Courcillon, Marquis de Dangeau, 
have nothing to do but to pick up all the adven- 
turers who lose their way upon the high road 
which I am traversing in the service of the king? 
Is it not enough that you have exposed me to a 
pleurisy by stopping my carriage here in the 
night ?” 

“In pity !” said Thierry. 

“ Lapierre,” cried the Marquis de Dangean, 
“ mount upon your seat, and drive on to Paris.” 

“ Oh, if you knew how I suffer!” said Thierry. 

“ What!” cried the marquis ; “ it seems to me 
that is the uniform of the guards! Pardieu, you 
can tell me, perhaps, whether I shall find, at Paris, 
or at Versailles, one of your comrades, named 
Thierry.” 

“ What would you of him ?” exclaimed Thierry, 
trembling with anxiety. 

“TI would most willingly send him to the d—, 
I hate the fellow so,” replied Dangeau; “ it is im- 
possible to abuse a gentleman more than this 
clown has abused me. Here, for these two days, 
I have been running around, at the king’s order, 
to obtain his discharge from the service.” 

“ Can it be?” cried Thierry. 

“And at last,’ continued Dangeau, “I have 
obtained this accursed discharge, which has added 
a rheum to my usual catarrh. The king has di- 
rected me to place the paper in the hands of a 
certain Marceline, who lives in Versailles, and I 
have just now been told, at the house of this 
maiden, that she is in Paris, whither I am follow- 
ing her, though I do not know where I am to find 
her, for I must needs obey the king. But if I 
should happen to meet with this soldier, I suppose 
it would amount to the same thing.” 

“ Well then,” replied Thierry, whose soul hung 
upon the marquis’ words, “I am Thierry; this | 
discharge is for me, this maiden is my betrothed. 
They have torn her from me, to entangle her in 
some infamous snare! In the name of heaven, 
my lord marquis, grant me a place in your car- 
riage, that we may reach Paris—that we may save 
her—that we may avenge her!” 

“Indeed !” replied Dangeau. “I am nearer 
my bed in Versailles than my bed in Paris, and I 








shall at once return ; as for you, my good friend, 
here is your discharge ; you are free to go wherever 
you please.” 

“ But how can I stir?” cried Thierry. “I have 
wrenched my ancle, and I suffer the most excru- 
ciating pain.” 

“If you have seen fit to wrench your ancle,” 
replied Dangeau, “that does not concern me; 
thus far, the king has not comprised, in the duties 
which he has imposed upon me, that of healing 
sprains and dislocations ; all that I can do for you 
is to take you back to Versailles.” 

“ But Marceline is not at Versailles! if we de- 
lay she is lost, perhaps ; and do you think that the 
king will not demand an account from you of the 
honor and safety of this young girl in whom ke 
takes such interest !” 

“It is true, perhaps,” said Dangeau, sighing and 
trembling, at once from cold and weakness, “I 
shall catch some malady, that is sure; but my 
future prospects depend upon it. Come, Lapierre, 
help this man into the carriage !” 

“ A soldier of the guards in the carriage of the 
Marquis de Dangeau!” he sighed, as Thierry was 
assisted into the vehicle. “Ah, if my future pros- 
pects did not depend upon it ” 

When Thierry was extended upon the cushions 
of the carriage, the coachman resumed his route. 

“ To-morrow morning we will search after the 
maiden,” said the marquis. 

“Not until to-morrow!” re-echoed Thierry, 
with a heart filled with anguish. 


CHAPTER VL 
THE ARREST. 


Mapame Ferranp had been informed, by an 
officious neighbor, that her niece had seen Thierry 
at Versailles, and that this interview had given 
her new courage to resist her will. She saw, 
therefore, that there was no means to insure her 
obedience, except to separate her from the accom- 
plice in her rebellion, and it was she herself who 
had concerted this sudden abduction with M. 
Duval. Marceline, who was continually expect- 
ing a message from the king, had struggled in 
vain. In vain had she spoken of the support 
which the young monarch had promised her ; this 
disclosure served only to increase Madame Fer- 
rand’s anger, who, besides, felt strong in the pro- 
tection of a man about the regent’s person. In 
the evening the young girl was taken to the house 
of an uncle of Duval’s, and all was prepared that 
the marriage ceremony might be performed with- 
out delay on the following morning; for they 
were afraid to celebrate it at Marly, where the 
young soldier had, still, too many friends. 

Marceline, at first, defended herself courageous- 
ly against her persecutors. During the whole 
night, Madame Ferrand in vain employed every 
means of persuasion; toward the middle of the 
following morning, however, half from weariness, 
half from terror, the young girl offered but a feeble 
resistance. A peasant, whom she had dispatched 
secretly to Versailles, in order to warn Thierry 
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of what was passing, did not return to bring her 
news of him. At last, faint and exhausted, she 
suffered herself to be borne to the carriage which 
was to take her to Saint-Germain-des-Pres. 

At this moment an equipage stopped before the 
house. A man, dressed in uniform, stepped from 
it, and, leaning upon a domestic, advanced, totter- 
ing, toward Marceline, who uttered a cry of joy. 

“Let us enter the house,” he said to Madame 
Ferrand, “I have something to say to you.” 

“ How, my brave soldier?” said Duval, with a 
sneer. 

“ IT am no longer a soldier,” said Thierry, “and 
woe to those who compel me to take up the sword 
again !” 

“Let us send this limping fellow to the hos- 
pital,” cried Duval. “Come, mother-in-law !” 

“One moment,” said M. de Dangeau, in a 
hoarse voice, as he, in his turn, alighted from the 
carriage. 

On seeing him, Duval started, involuntarily, and 
turned pale, but ata sign from the marquis all 
entered the house. Dangeau, who, notwithstand- 
ing the severity of his rheum, was resolved to 
make a last effort in favor of the king’s protege, 
recounted all the interest which young Louis took 
in the union of Marceline and Thierry. Madame 
Ferrand, greatly alarmed, consented, notwith- 
standing Duval’s opposition, to defer the ceremony 
indefinitely. 

“ At last,” said Dangeau, wiping his forehead, 
“you are about to be happy, and I, I can repose. 
Were it to obtain the cordon of the order, I do 
not think I would take another step out of my 
house, before I am well and duly cured.” 

At this moment a domestic entered in great 
haste. 

“ My lord marquis,” he said, “here is a very 
pressing letter for you from Versailles.” 

“Ha!” cried the marquis; “ the king is taken 
ill; I must return; if I were not one of the first 
to inquire after his health, it were all over with 
my future prospects.” 

And, descending the steps as rapidly as his gout 
permitted, he threw himself into his carriage. 

“The king il!!” cried Marceline ; “ we are de- 
prived then of our only protector. Fortunately, 
you have your discharge, Thierry.” 

“ You are not yet married,” said Duval, with 
an oath; “in the meanwhile remember that you 
are in my house.” 

“Thave not forgotten it,” replied Marceline. 
“Come, aunt, let us return home, and take this 
poor Thierry with us into the country, since he is 
free at last.” 

Madame Ferrand mechanically followed Mar- 
celine, who supported Thierry by the arm. When 
they reached the door they found some horsemen 
of the patrol in front of the house. 

“ Thierry,” said the officer in command, “ we 
arrest you for having deserted your post, and raised 
your hand against an officer. You will be tried 
to-morrow morning by a court martial.” 

« But he is no longer a soldier,” cried Marce- 
line; “ he has his discharge.” 

«“ Yes, now, indeed,” replied the horseman, 
“ but he was a soldier when the offence was com- 
mitted, and nothing can arrest the course of jus- 
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tice. Mademoiselle,” he added, turning to Mar- 
celine, “ it is to you, doubtless, that we should re- 


turn this billet, which a peasant brought this | 
| pair, “ will you let him die then? 


morning to Thierry’s barrack, and which has put 
us upon his track.” 

« Ah, it is I, then, who have destroyed him!” 
cried Marceline, in despair. 

“T told you,” cried Duval, triumphantly, “that 
you were not yet married !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
DESPAIR. 


Two days afterward the Marquis de Dangeau, 
although still suffering from his rheum and his 
gout, had risen very early in order to repair to the 
palace to inquire after the king’s health, who, al- 
though convalescent, could not receive him. He 
was returning to his apartments in Versailles, and 
was traversing the great court, when he felt some 
one grasp him by the arm, and, looking around, 
he beheld Marceline, pale, bewildered, and scarce- 
ly able to support herself. 

“ My lord marquis,” she cried, “ you have been 
so kind to us, seve us still, save Thierry, who is 
about to die !” 

“ Still this accursed Thierry,” exclaimed Dan- 
geau, “ has he sworn then not to leave me a mo- 
ment’s rest? It is true the king takes great 
interest in him. Well, well, I will speak to his 
majesty by and by.” 

“ By and by it will be useless ; to-day, in three 
hours he is to be shot. He has been condemned 
to death by the court martial. I have not been 
able to obtain admission into the king’s presence, 
and the infamous Duval has resumed his service 
near the person of the regent, expressly to defeat 
all my attempts to obtain a pardon from his mas- 
ter. My lord marquis, in the name of heaven, 
save him! save him!” 

“ And how do you expect me to save him, if 
monseigneur the regent refuses, and if the king 
is invisible? Besides, his majesty can now do 
nothing for him, doubtless,” 

“Oh, yes! his majesty can do anything, he 
knows that I shall die if Thierry dies ; he will not 
suffer his little Marceline to die. Oh, you are a 
marquis, you are a friend of the king’s, you are 
known at court, you have the right to make your 
way into his majesty’s presence, even if it were 
necessary to violate the rules of etiquette.” 

“ Violate etiquette!” cried M. de Dangeau, in 
a tone of mingled terror and indignation, “ violate 
etiquette ! enter the king’s presence by force ! why 
it is felony, it is high treason! And even if my 
future prospects depended upon it, there should 
never be an example of such a crime in the history 
of the house of Dangeau.” 

« But reflect,” cried Marceline, “ a man’s life is 
at stake ; in a few hours he will face death! The 
king himself will thank you for having saved 
Thierry ; he will never pardon you if you.fail to 
warn him of his danger.” 

The Marquis de Dangeau appeared to hesitate 
for a moment; he took a few steps toward the 


king’s apartment ; but, suddenly, he recoiled as if | 


the specire of etiquette had risen before him. 


| without permission ! 





“ No,” he said,“ enter his majesty’s presence 
! can never do it!” 
“ Oh, heavens!’ murmured Marceline in des- 
> 


At this moment one of the king’s valets ap- 
proached the marquis. 

“His majesty has seen you from his window, 
my lord marquis,” he said, “and he has ordered 
me to lead you and this young girl into his pre- 
sence by the private stairs.” 

«“ Ah, we are saved! My God, thou hast heard 
my prayer!” said Marceline. 

And she hurried after the valet, leaving the 
marquis far behind, who could boast of nothing 
youthful, except his zeal as a courtier. 

“What !” cried the young king, when the 
weeping Marceline had told him all, “ they know 
the interest I take in this soldier, and they are 
going to shoot him; why, that must not be. [ 
will write and send a letter to the place of execu- 
tion.” 

“ They do not know your signature, sire ; that 
of monseigneur the regent alone is affixed to all 
the acts of the government, and his highness is 
now at Paris. A letter would not save Thierry "” 

“ Mon dieu! what is to be done?” cried 
Louis XV. “ Come, come ; courage, Marceline "” 
he said, turning to the weeping maiden, “ perhaps 
we will find a way.” 

“But you forget, sire, that at this moment they 
are loading the weapons which are to slay him.” 

“Can it be?” said the king, “ what is to be 
done! Ah, I remember! M.de Fleury, my pre- 
ceptor, has told me that the presence of a king at 
the place of execution—yes, that’s it !—oh, if I 
can arrive in time they shall slay me before they 
harm a hair of his head. My fur pelisse and my 
carriage!” he added, addressing the valet who 
was in attendance. 

* But it is very cold, sire,and the physicians do 
not think that your majesty can leave the palace 
without danger.” 

“ We will go out by the secret stairs,” replied 
the king, “ nobody will see us, and you will say 
that I am in bed, and wish to receive no one.” 

“ Ah, sire,” said the valet, “if any misfortune 
should befal you, I am lost !” 

“ Well, then,” said the king, “I will have you 
hanged most certainly, if you do not obey me— 
and if you do obey me, here are fifty louis which 
they gave me for spending money: take them, 
and I promise you as many more.” 

The valet left the apartment, and a moment 
after returned. 

“Sire.” he said, “a carriage is waiting for 
your majesty at the foot of the stairs, but | risk 
my head in attending you.” 

“ You will accompany me also, M. de Dangeau,” 
said the king, “you will testify who I am, if 
necessary.” 

M. de Dangeau, placed thus between the king 
and the laws of the court, felt a deadly paleness 
suffuse his cheeks. “Sire,” he stammered “ if it 
is necessary to expose your royal health, to save 
an obscure soldier—.” 

But the young monarch interrupted him, and 
wrapping himself in his pelisse, he dragged him 
onward with a strength hardly to be expected 











from a child so young, and scarcely recovered 
from a fit of illness. 

“To the plain of Grenelle, near Paris!” said 
the valet to the coachman. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PLAIN OF GRENELLE. 


To the southeast of Paris lies a dreary and bar- 
ren field, which has preserved even to the present 
day its name of plain, although now covered with 
shopsand houses. This gloomy spot had been 
set apart, for more than a century, as the scene of 
military executions. The unhappy men who 
perished there could see the Invalides from their 
place of punishment, and contemplate, from the 
borders of the tomb, the asylum which seemed to 
have been promised to their old age. 

It was on this spot, that, on a winter’s morning, 
a platoon of musketeers halted, followed by a car- 
riage. ‘lhe platoon drew up in line, and Thierry, 
leaning upon a cane, alighted from the carriage. 
He was calm; all his anguish had been exhausted 
during the two preceding days. He walked for- 
ward, alone and unsupported, to take his place in 
front of the platoon. 

“If I stagger,” he said to his comrades, as he 
passed them, “ it is because my limb is weak, not 
my heart.” 

The soldiers were even more gloomy and more 
sad than Thierry, for discipline exacted a cruel 
duty of them on this day. They acknowledged 
its right to make them martyrs only, and it made 
them executioners. 

The morning was cold and gloomy, the ground 
dry and hard, the sky black and covered with 
clouds. Thierry listened tranquilly to the last ex- 
hortations of the priest. He requested the privilege 
of giving the fatal signal, and he refused to have 
his eyes bandaged. Suddenly a sunbeam pierced 
the clouds, and cast a bright light upon the ground 
on which he stood—a sunbeam, that living em- 
blem of hope and of life—a sunbeam, that eternal 
youth of nature. 

At its mild warmth Thierry felt his courage 
melt; the love of life awoke within his bosom; a 
few tears stole down his cheeks, then he cast his 
eyes upon his uniform and blushed at his weakness. 

“Oh, put on the bandage !” he cried; “ put on 
the bandage that I may not see the sun.” 

They bound a handkerchief over his eyes, and the 
officer, turning to his men, uttered the first orders. 

“ Captain,” said a drummer, “I see a woman 
running towards us, waving her hand. Do you 
not hear? she cries ‘ pardon’ I believe.” 

A thrill passed along the ranks, and every sol- 
dier seemed about to open his lips to implore delay. 

“'This man is condemned,” replied the officer ; 
“ monseigneur the regent has refused to pardon 
him ; this young girl can do nothing. Be quick 
before the unhappy man has seen her. Take 
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| fears; she had leaped to the ground, and, although 


bruised by her fall, had rushed, like the wind, to- 
ward her lover. At the sound of the discharge, 
she tell swooning at a few paces from the place 
of execution. 

“T am not wounded,” said Thierry, who, for- 
tunately for his firmness, had neither seen nor 
‘heard Marceline, who was concealed from him 
by the soldiers. 

“ What means this?” said the captain, turning 
toward the platoon. 

All kept silence—to give time for the confirma- 
tion of their hopes, they had fired over the cul- 
prit’s head. The thought had flashed spontane- 
ously across the mind of each, that the moment 
employed in re-loading their muskets might, per- 
haps, render them useless. 

“ A carriage ! a carriage !” they cried on all sides, 

And, in truth, the king’s equipage now ap- 
proached, and a valet, leaping from it, raised 
Marceline from the ground. 

The carriage stopped at the place of execution, 
and a beautiful boy hastily alighted from it. 

“ Hold!” he cried ; “I forbid you to touch this 
man!” 

“Who are you?” said the officer, who could 
not have credited the king’s presence on that spot, 
even if he had recognized him. 

“Tam Louis XV., King of France and Na- 
varre.” 

“ What evidence can you give me of it ?” 

“T pardon him,” continued the king, not heed- 
ing the officer’s question. 

“ But monseigneur the regent has refused to 
interfere in behalf of this soldier.” 

“The regent is only regent, and Il am king,” 
replied the boy, with an air of lofty pride, “and I 
command you to set this poor Thierry at liberty.” 

M. de Dangeau, who had now left the carriage, 
trembling with cold, testified to the identity of the 
monarch ; but the officer still hesitated to liberate 
his prisoner, when another carriage drove rapidly 
to the spot. The Abbe de Fleury and several 
gentlemen of the king’s train alighted from it.— 
They had discovered Louis’ absence, and, filled 
with anxiety, had followed him at full speed. 

“ Ah, sire, what imprudence!” cried Fleury, 
clasping his pupil in his arms with great emotion ; 
“and you were still so ill !” 

“T am ill no longer,” said the king, “ I have ar- 
rived intime. But where ismy poor Marceline ?” 

Marceline, who had been transported to the 
king’s carriage, had by this time recovered her 
senses. She was led to Louis XV., who, beckon- 
ing the bewildered Thierry to approach, joined 
the hands of the young people, and said, with 
comic gravity— 

“My children, I unite you. And now,” he 
added, placing his hand upon his stomach, “ this 
fresh air has given me an appetite. M. de Dan- 
geau, do go and get me a cake.” 

He entered the carriage, followed by the bene- 
dictions of Thierry and Marceline, and by cries 





aim! fire!” 

Ten muskets were at once discharged; but it 
was not Thierry who fell; he stood erect, still 
supported upon his cane; it was Marceline. As 
the poor maiden approached the fatal spot, the 
carriage advanced too slowly for her anxious 


of “ Vive le Roi!” uttered, long and loud, by the 
soldiers and the people. 

« Sire” said the abbe, “to-day, despite your 
youth, you are truly King of France. An act of 
clemency is a genuine coronation.” 
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THE SEPTEMBER MASSACRES. 


F. TUTTLE. 


BY JOSEPH 


Ir has become fashionable among some to speak 
complacently of the resistless march of revolution, 
as though it were an earthquake or whirlwind. 
Such seem to treat even the French Revolution as 
a blind impulse, for which the actors were no 
more responsible than for an earthquake. How 
little truth there is in such an assertion is evident 
on close inspection. 

The “ September Massacres” have acquired as 
clear a notoriety as that of St. Bartholomew’s day. 
The cry of Marat was like that of a hungry tiger 
in a jungle, and the burden cf it was “blood, 
blood, blood.” Let us draw aside the heavy cur- 
tain of mystery which has concealed the power 
giving impulse and ferocity to those bloody events. 
We do not now come into the ha!l which had 
shaken with the eloquence of Mirabran, and the 
fierce wranglings of Verguiand with Robespierre, 
nor yet into that room occupied by the municipals 
of Paris. These bodies are too unwieldy for such 
designs. A committee, consisting of some thirty 
most sanguinary zealots, was assembled in a small 
room. There was Collot d’Herbois, his face 
blazing with the passions which soon after secured 
him an immortality of infamy at Lyons by massa- 
cres, not less brutal than those at Paris. 

In fact, it may be said, Collot d’Herbois was 
learning at Paris how to be infamous at Lyons. 

There sat Hebert also, learning how to edit 
properly that horrid libel on human nature the 
“Pere Duchesne,” a paper which vied with “ the 
friend of the people” in its ravings for blood. 
Yes, Hebert was there, the pimp, and the seducer, 
a man so thoroughly and so meanly corrupt, that 
once employed to take the tickets at the door of 
a theatre, he cheated his employer and was dis- 
missed, and afterwards robbed a physician who 
gave him work to keep him from starvation. He 
too is in a fair way to secure an unenviable place 
in man’s memory. 

That council board was made up of men, of 
whom let these suffice as specimens. 

The master spirits we have not yet pointed out. 
At the head was a figure once seen ever to be re- 
membered. 
unseemliness. His lower limbs, which were very 
crooked and thin, had an appendix in the shape 
of two huge sprawling feet. His arms and hands 
were shapen after the same style. His fleshless 
bones were covered with a shrivelled skin, en- 
hancing his general ugliness. His features were 
restless like the waves of the sea, and expressed 
well the demoniac fury of his soul. This was 


“the friend of the people,” Marat, who, by his | 


incessant howlings after blood, had become almost 
deified among the rabble. If these Sanscullottes 


had any acknowledged deity, perhaps the man 
who presided over that memorable committee oc- 
cupied the place. 

“France is dying of bad blood. 
drive in the lancet and let it out. 


We must 
Curses on all 





He was a paragon of deformity and | 


| aristocrats. Paris has thirty thousand, and all 
' France two hundred thousand. T'o the guilotine 
| with them all!” It was Marat who spoke. 

“ Dr. Guilotine is the leech tor France just now, 
and his machine for blood letting by the wholesale 
| will draw off the bad humors of the body politic ! 
I, too, say to the guilotine with every aristocrat ?” 
It was “ Pere Duchesne,” Hebert, who spoke. 

“ That is too easy a way of ridding France of 
tyrants. Chop off a man’s head and he only suf- 
‘fers a moment. Ingenuity should protract the 


| tortures of those vultures who have rent the vitals 


of France for centuries! Let us swear to exter- 
minate all tyrants!” It was Collot d’Herbois who 
spoke. 

And forthwith those thirty men, with a frenzy 
not unusual] in those days, sprang to their feet with 
the cry “ we swear it !” 

Those men had a dim perception that some 
bloody business was or hand, but what it was the 
most did not yet know. Ever and anon Marat’s 
eye turned towards the door with an uneasy gaze, 
as if expecting some one important to the enter- 
prise. At length a heavy step fell on their ear, 
and the giant of the revolution strode in with the 
majesty of aking. He towered above them all, 
and, in physical outline and strength, France had 
not his equal. His voice was so loud, that it could 
be heard by a mob in itsstormiest moments. He 
had those passions which are indispensable to the 
full mastery of a mob, and, at the same time, 
talents which produced burst of eloquence as 
grand as ever fired the Athenian democracy. The 
man was made every way on a gigantic scale. 
Already had he been guilty of leading the popu- 
lace to perpetrate infamous crimes. Conscience 
was not dead yet. He strove to retrace his steps, 
but his enemies drove him back with stinging 
words, and now he was plunging headlong into 
deeds compared with which the former were in- 
nocent. Such was Danton on that eventful night. 

“ How fares the right, Citizen Danton?” asked 
Marat, in a cracked, harsh tone. 

“Bravely, bravely, citizen comrades,” replied 
Danton. “The decree is passed to search Paris 
| for aristocrats and traitors. Malliard is collecting 
his troop of heroes. The order is dispatched to 
every section to drag the wretches out and im- 
prison them. Right bravely goes on the work 
|of purging Paris. Let us get these traitors in 
| prison, and the ‘friend of the people’ can tell us 
, what to do with them !” 

This last allusion was followed by a coarse, 
hideous laugh from the speaker himself, in which 
all joined except Marat, who replied as soon as 
the laughter subsided. 
| “Do with them? Butcher them all at the 
horetet notice!” Even some stout ones in that 
| assembly of select assassins turned pale and shud- 
| dered as Marat uttered all his bitter soul in those 





| few words. 











Such was the agency which before the morning 
dawned had distributed its emmissaries through- 
out the city, and actually imprisoned five thousand 
persons obnoxious to the revolutionists. Previous 
to this event the same power had crowded the 
prisons of Paris with multitudes of persons of every 
age and station who had become suspected. Sus- 
picion was enough to cause an arrest, it mattered 
not from what source the suspicion arose. The 
trade of informers was not at a premium, and oc- 
casions and victims were not wanting to swell the 
company of candidates for Marat’s theory of blood- 
letting. , 

Lamartine records a thrilling incident of Ro- 
bespierre the evening before the massacre. His 
companion, St. Just, and he had been wearied by 
the sittings of the Assembly and the Jacobins, and 
late at night returned to St. Just’s lodging. Al- 
ready the bells of Paris were calling the assassins 
together for the massacre of the morrow. As 
soon as the door was closed the wearied St. Just 
threw off his clothes. 

“ What are you doing?” asked Robespierre. 

“T am going to bed,” said his disciple. 

“ What! can you think of sleeping on such a 
night ?” was the wondering interrogatory. “Do 
you not hear the tocsin? Do you not know that 
this night wil], perhaps, be the last to thousands 
of our fellow creatures, who are men at the mo- 
ment you fall asleep, and when you awake will 
be lifeless corpses ?” 

“ Alas! I know that murder will be done this 
night,” was the reply ; “I deplore it, and wish I 
were sufficiently powerful to moderate these con- 
vulsions of society, struggling between life and 
death; but what am I? And after all those 
who perish this night are not the friends of our 
ideas. Good night!” And the young revolu- 
tionist slept soundly as though he were again a 
child and cradled in his mother’s arms. Who 
can fathom the mysteries of human nature 2? 

But Robespierre did not sleep. He was agi- 
tated, perhaps, with remorse, which he quieted by 
casting the blame on the revolution. But the 
frenzied ringing of the bells, the occasional report 
of fire arms, and the shouting of men in the streets 
disquieted him. He did not sit. He walked the 
room all night. At daybreak St. Just awoke, 
and, seeing his friend there and supposing he had 
just come in, asked : 

“ Robespierre, what brings you back so early ?” 

* What brings me back? Do you then think 
I have returned ?” 

“What!” exclaimed his young companion ; 
* you have not slept ?” 

“Sleep! sleep! while hundreds of assassins 
murdered thousands of victims! and their pure or 


impure blood runs like water down the streets!” | 
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i ry, laid himself down and slept. Himself, calm 
‘in the storm he raised, slept like an infant whilst 
| that storm was piping its fiercest blast. It must 
be confessed that humanity was more honored by 
| the remorse of Robespierre than by the seared in- 
difference of Danton. 

September 2d has dawned, and as if to make 
,the crime stand in its darkest shade it was the 
| Sabbath. All Paris was in an uproar, and the 
tragedy was opened by a scene of gross brutality. 
Thirty priests were on their way to prison under 
a feeble escort. The mob closed around them 
and insulted them with opprobrious epithets. 

“ There are the conspirators who meant to mur- 
der our wives and children while we were fighting 
the battles of France !” was shrieked by the mul- 
titude. The match was applied, and the explo- 
sion took place. One creature sprang on a car- 
riage and drove his sword into a priest. The 
people were not prepared for this, and the wretch, 
waving his bloody weapon, cried out, “ You must 
get used to look at death!” Aud again it was 
thrust among the shrinking, shrieking priests. 

The prison was at length reached. A vast 
multitude was there under the guidance of Mal- 
liard, the man so conspicuous in the insurrection 
of the women. The priests were butchered one 
by one as they got out of the carriage. The skies 
were saluted with yells of delight as the work 
progressed. Two hundred priests in another pri- 
son were killed in the same way, and then Mal- 
liard, reeking with sweat and blood, petitioned in 
person the proper authorities “for wine for the 
brave laborers who were delivering the nation 
from its enemies!” The request was granted! 

At the Abbaye, which was full of prisoners, a 
tribunal of twelve judges was organized. And 
such judges! they were cobblers and butchers and 
what not? They were men whose qualification 
for the post was a heart of adamant. Malliard, a 
grim man, whose countenance betokened no more 
emotion than cast iron, presided. When he said, 
“ Sir, to La Force,” the rabble butchered the pri- 
soner, but when he said, “ Let this gentleman be 
set at liberty,” his order was obeyed. All day 
long that terrible word, the meaning of which was 
unknown to the prisoner until he learned it in 
death, was pronounced from this tribunal. 

The scenes of that day beggar description. The 
Swiss soldiers were first arraigned. They num- 
bered one hundred and fifty. 

“ Sirs,” said Malliard, fiercely, “ you were the 
murderers of the people on the 10th of August.” 

«« We were attacked and only defended our- 
selves in obeying our officers,” they replied. 

«“ Well, well,” said Malliard, “ you are only to 





be transported to La Force !” 
The soldiers perceived the sinister meaning of 


And then a bitter smile gleamed over his face | the words, and some of them, on their knees, cried 


as he remembered some of his mighty and envied | 


companions. 


“Oh, no! Ihave not slept! I have watched 
like remorse or crime ; I have have had the weak- | 
ness not to close my eyes; but Danron, HE HAS | 
stert!” He was just in his estimate of Danton. | 


1» 


out, “ Mercy, mercy ! 
The tribunal and the people were impatient, 
and one judge asked, “ Who will be the first to 
go out?” 
“JT will. Iwill set the example: show me the 
door—which way must I go?” It was a young 


Thaf man, after concocting the measures for exe- | officer of splendid form who made this reply. His 
cuting Marat’s idea, and having already set in| beauty for a moment dazzled the assassins. It 


motion the agents for a most unparalelled butche- 


was but for a moment, and he fell pierced on every 
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side. So died the one hundred and fifty, bravely, 
and with the cruellest aggravations. 

Louis’ valet was killed with the wonted bar- 
Barity. He cried out, “ God save the king,” and 
a rough pike was driven through him. 

“ Bring torches hither,” cried one, “ let us burn 
* God save the king’ out of him!” 

‘T'he poor royalist’s face was scorched to a cin- 
der, and yet he was alive. And now transfixed 
with a pike they compelled him to crawl. 

“ How like a fly with a pin through him !” said 
a shrill voice. It was a woman’s voice giving the 
last touch of the infernal to these orgies. ‘The 
multitude were convulsed with laughter as this 
scene went forward. Alas for the capabilities of 
human nature! Letus look at the extremes of 
which it is capable, keeping in mind that multi- 
tude laughing immoderately at the victim crawling 
with a pike thyough him. 

An old man of venerable appearance was ar- 
raigned and condemned. His daughter saw him 
and sprang into his arms with piteous cries, “‘ Oh 
save my father, do not kill my father!” 

Even they relented, but there was one test 
which she must yet endure. They scooped up a 
pot of blood and presented it to her saying fierce- 
by even in their mercy: 

“ Drink, drink, the blood of the aristocrats!” 
She did not shrink but quaffed the horrid draught. 
The father escaped and the multitude applauded. 
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“ Strike straighter, you awkward loon,” cried a 

rawboned hag to one of the executioners, whose 

| sword spent its force on a large brass button of a 
prisoner’s coat without injuring him. 

“ Not quite so tart, mother of Satan,” was the 
| rejoinder of the man. 

“ Mother of Sa‘an, eh? So you are my son, 
‘are you?” And all shouted with Jaughter at this 
ribaldry, even while a fellow creature was suffer- 
ing the most exquisite torture. 

“ Don’t strike that fellow on the head,” cried 
another woman, “ for it is thick as a morter, and 
has got as little brains !” 

“Ha, aristocrat, how does that go?” cried 
another, as two well aimed blows deprived a vic- 
tim of his arms, from which the blood was spout- 
ing. 

“ Here, Jacques, skewer this fellow with your 
pike, and jet us see him wriggle! Good, ha, ha, 
ha, how funny! I have seen flies do that, but 
this is richer fun than that!” 

“ Heigho, it is getting too dark to see the 
game. Lisette, get some help, woman—help I 
mean, and go to the authorities and demand pro- 
per lights!’ A pretty thing truly, to get up so 
rich a game to amuse the people, and yet too 
niggardly to furnish a little light on the occa- 
sion !” 

Away hurried a company of hags on the errand, 





and in a few minutes a large lamp threw its light 


Nay, another daughter, a girl of queenly beauty | over the scene, revealing the atrocity of each 


saved her father also by entreaties. 


And, says | murder in the best style. 


And there continued 


some historian about the matter, “ tears trickled | that depraved multitude to witness the scenes, 
from the eyes of the murderers, and yet in a/which even at this distance of time make us 


moment after, away they went in quest of fresh | 


victims!” ‘To make the contrast as striking as 


shudder. 
These men were promised wages by the city 


possible, we have but to look at another prisoner | authorities, and at midnight demanded the fulfil- 


who escaped death almost by a miracle. 
pany of the assassins, all besmeared with blood, 
begged it of himas a favor to accompany him | 
home, that they might sympathize in the joy of | 
his family. They did so, and then returned to | 
their work! Never had the sun looked on such | 
freaks of ferocity and tenderness in the same 
persons and in the same hour! Nay, what was 
stranger still, when some prisoners thus acquitted | 
offered to compensate the ‘sympathizing savages, | 
who with tears witnessed their happy reunion to | 
their families, they rejected it, “ The nation re- | 
wards us for killing men, not for saving them.” 

“ Honor among thieves” is said to be common, 
but such an equality of natural rights as these as- | 
sassins claimed is not common. Only a few vie- 
tims were slaughtered, before there was a cry 
that those nearest the door of the prison enjoyed 
all the pleasure of executing the orders of the tri- 
bunal! This complaint was rectified on the pro- 
per principle of prolonging the torture, and thus 
giving all achance! The men ranged themselves 
in long rows, and each prisoner must run the 
gauntlet to death. 

During the earlier part of the day the specta- 
tors stood, but having nothing to do but to look, 
they became tired and demanded seats. They 
were provided, some “ for the gentlemen, some 
for the ladies.” Women were there, mingling 
their shrill laughter and obscene wit with the 
louder curses, and profaner merriment of the men. 





Acom-}| ment of the promise. 


Such a train of smeared 
and begrimmed men never before surrounded a 
paymaster. The same weapons which had killed 
the aristocrats, were now brandished threateningly 
before the alarmed municipals. Books are now 
extant in Paris, in which are the original entries 
of money paid to these murderers. More than 
fourteen hundred livres were paid and entered. 

The morning dawned and the work was not 
yet done. Mothers, wives and daughters, were 
seen bringing refreshments to the men who had 
urged on their executions for twenty-four hours, 
‘These tender assiduities were continued from time 
to time with great regularity, the women remark- 
ing, with commendable coolness, that “the men 
at work at the Abbaye must be braced up with 
nourishment, or they would die before the work 
was done !” 

About two hundred victims perished at this one 
prison, and the cells once more were ready for 
other unhappy persons. 

Meanwhile deeds of the same kind were per- 
petrated at the Convent of. the Carmelites, the 
Cloister of the Bernardins, the Conciergerie, the 
Chatelet, the Hospital of La Salpetriere, and the 
Hotel de la Force. At the Chatelet the ferocity 
of woman was guided by the ingenuity of woman 
to render exquisite one death. A young female, 
whose personal charms had procured for her the 
title of “ the beautiful flower girl,” was imprisoned 
on the charge of attempting to stab her lover.-< 
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Fifty infamous women, maddened with envy of | relate the barbarities of those days in September. 
the poor girl because she was so much more beau- | Every gentle affection and kindly prompting of 
tiful than themselves, were the executioners. In| human nature suffered a temporary annihilacon. 
a former number we have spoken of a noted fa- | The beautiful Lamballe, although acquitted, was 
vorite of the mob, Theroigne de Mericourt. She | brutally murdered, and her remains more brutally 
now guided these furies. ‘They stripped her | insulted afier death. An eye witness declares 
naked, and in a most indelicate position fastened | that when this deed was perpetrated, men, women 
her to a stake. and children were delirious with delight. 

“A pretty creature truly to be jealous! One| “ They vociferated, they sang, they danced. It 
would think her virtuous enough for a saint!” | was the Saturnalia of Hell!” The crowd saw 
cried one hideous woman. his emotion and would add one drop to their al- 

“ My dear girl, how delicate your complexion !” | ready exquisite enjoyment. The decapitated head, 
exclaimed another, as she singed her face to a/| with its gory tresses, was thrust into his face. No 
crisp with a wisp of lighted straw. wonder he shrieked and fainted. The same pen 

“You have sold flowers, my beauty; what | records the fact that one of the principal actors in 
think you of this red rose ?” hissed another, as she | that foulest murder died while Napoleon was First 
pressed a blazing bundle of straw to the victim’s | Consul. He was suffocated while interspersing a 


nose. ; meal with the most awful oaths. His death was 
“Tin, my lady vixen, did you ever sew for a | horrid beyond description. 
living? Here is a small pointed needle of a gold} From six to twelve thousand victims had been 


color!” said another fury, as she thrust a red hot | assassinated in the prisons of Paris during those 
pike into her quivering flesh. | three days. What a fiend is man, given up to 

“Good strong lungs, my dove! Never had the | his own dark passions! Let such an one strive 
consumption of the breasts, eh?” shouted another, | for freedom, and yet his cruel excesses will verify 
more diabolical than the rest, as, by dint of force, | the saying, 
she cut away one of the victim’s breasts with a 
dull knife! 

Shrieks and groans and entreaties only gave If the French Revolution be a fact among hu- 
the greater relish to the enjoyment of the hour. | man excesses in all cruelty, then the Holy Scrip- 
At last death, too long delayed, and more merci- | tures cannot be wrong when they speak of men, 
ful than those who inflicted it, ended the diabolical | given up to themselves, as “ Being filled with all 
scene. unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covet- 

It were vain to attempt, in so brief a space, to“ ousness, maliciousness.” 


‘** The sun that rose on Freedom rose in blood.’’ 








“ODE ON SOLITUDE.’’ 


Who has no tooth-ache, corns, or gout, 
To make him mad. 


Happy the man whose wishes here 
Are bounded by his narrow doom, 
Content to oreath the atmosphere 


: Sound sleep by night, a feather bed, 
Of his own room. 


To want to sleep and then be able, 
And have the best of victuals spread 
Upon the table. 


Whose day with suns, whose night with moons, 
Whose chickens answer him for clocks, 
Whose sheep yield summer pantaloons 


Thus may my night times by me roll, 
And winter socks 


Thus may I eat my meals by day, 
Hide froin the world and not a soul 
Know where I stay. 


Blest who when day comes in or out 
Is always smiling, always glad, 








SUMMER. 


BY H. B. WILDMAN. 


Fragrance is loading 
Mountains and ** braes,’* 

Songsters are hymning 
Creation’s praise. 


Summer is lending | 
Joy to us now, 

Diamonds and roses 
Shadow her brow. 


Zephyrs are kissing 
Pearls from the bow’n— 

Angels might envy 
Banquets like ours. 


Forests are waving, 
Meadows are green, 

Nature is smiling 
Over the scene. 





—_ le 
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GRAVE OF MARGARETTE MILLER DAVIDSON. 
‘ BY ANGELA, OF GLEN COTTAGE. 


s 
In a corner of the little square, in the remotest part of the Saratoga Village burying ground, is a beautifal monoument 


of white marble, erected by her brothers to the gifted genius who was cut off before she had attained her sixteenth year, 
but whose Remains and Memories, by Washington Irving, will be read and loved when this monument shall have fallen 
to decay. Its form is that of a broken shaft ascending from a pedestal, on one side of which is the inscription to her 


memory, and on the other, beneath a *‘ laurel wreath,’’ the following touching lines from her own pen - 


“ A few short years have rolled along, 
With mingled joy and pain, 
And I have passed—a broken tone— 
The echo of a strain.’’ 


Now, by her side, in the same enclosure, rests the form of one of these brothers ; and that mother, also, whose life was 


one scene of alternating joy and sorrow, sleeps calmly there by that clay she loved so well | 
VISIT TO THE TOMB. 


It was the month of 
Flowers—the deep-green ‘‘ leafy’’ month, and nature 
Looked her loveliest in each wild haunt, as 
Well as garden bower. Sweet blossoms, pure 
And fresh from the Creator’s hand, lay on 
The soft warm bosom of the sunny earth, 
Like infancy, in a fair young mother’s arms, 
Smiling in bright, fresh loveliness. 


Celestial beauty 
Gleamed from each created thing, and music, 
Such as art can never imitate, unwritten 
Masic, filled the sweet air with choicest 
Harmony. It was the glad hymn of praise— 
And, oh, how sweet that concert ever, in 
The Great Temple of the Universe ! 


I stood beside a 
Grave! and in a land of strangers—I had 
Gone to hold communion with the dead ! 


I turned me from the 
Halls of pleasure—from the gay scenes of life 
And fashion—from all the living throng that 
Pass or mingle in those shaded haunts, or 
Meet beside the fountains—to find a solitary 
Grave! ’Twas hers, the sweet young Poetess, whose 
Strains have long since ceased from earth but to 
Begin in Heaven, to swell the song of 
Purer spirits there. 

A tall white monument, 
Reared by fraternal love, told us it was a 
Bister’s Grave—“ lovely in life in death— 
That she had reared herself a monument 
Of Fame that would outlive the marble.’’ 


That precions name thrilling 
In many a heart, was traced upon her 
Tomb—and, when I read it there, I thougnt 
What hopes had died—what brilliant expectations, 
Even in their spring time of buds and blossoms, 
Had perished there ! and even now affection’s 
Thought comes here to mourn the early dead ! 
The ‘‘ laurel wreath’’ that 
She had won so early—emblem of her 
Toils, her loved pursuits, unstained and pure 
As a fresh snowy garland, was placed in 
Beauty by the skilled artist’s hand above 
Her lonely bed ! 
The broken shaft, 
Befitting well her youthful grave, told a 
Bad tale of deepest sorrow. Its low unspoken 





Accents fell on each responsive chord of 

Human sympathy, and the whole soul was 

Filled with dirge-like sadness. The parted links 
Of love’s own chain seemed to be drooping there, 
The sparkling fragments glittering round her tomb! 


The heart that ‘* holds its 
Dead’’—that counts its graves—has a keen power 
To feel—knows but too well the faintest sign 
Of woe, and understands its tokens, when 
The unpracticed eye discerns them not ! 


The dewy flowers— 
Twined in a living wreath, and brought to breathe 
Away their little day of life upon 
Her grave, like her slight form had faded from 
The earth, and lay like withered hopes upon 
Her own green place of rest. 
The plants her mother placed to deck her lowly 
Bed, now sweetly shade her own, as side by 
Side they rest. Those clinging roots, striking so 
Far within the soil, was a clear emblem 
Of that clinging love so strong and deep that 
Holds to its dear object even though in 
The grave! There now, above them both, the leaves 
And blossoms fall to show how frail a thing 
Is life. 


Thongh the cold, lifeless 
Form, once fair and sweet, lies here, lone as the 
Crumbling castle in its mouldering rains— 
Yet here sleeps not the soul! That music breathing 
Low, charming a world, breathes now in heaven— 
The earthly lyre exchanged for one that angels 
Use, pours out a mingled strains of harmony 
And love, that holds the seraph listener ! 
That radient light that gleamed through the clear 
Eye, now glows above near to that Sapphire 
Throne! 


This is the Christian’s 
Triumph over the Tyrant’s power. Trial, 
The portion here, but now all danger past 
How peaceful is their rest ; their sweet communings, 
Free from the fear of death, or sin, how blest, 
.iow blest in that bright home above! 
Neglected hangs the broken lyre as on 
The drooping willow. Earth, home, and heart, 
All desolate and sad—but joys received 
Outweigh all grief of ours! ‘‘ The price’’ so great— 
Who can conceive their value—or estimate 
Their worth? Oh, blessed thought, ‘‘ the undying 
Soul in bliss—has found its place in Heaeen.”’ 
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OR 
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VERITABLE HISTORY AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF JAMES TODDLEBAR. 


COMPRISING THE WHOLE OF HIS EXTENSIVE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE LITERATI OF THE NEW AND 
OLD WORLD, WITH REMARKS UPON AUTOGRAPHICAL DECIMATION OF PERSONAL CHARACTER. 
FROM ORIGINAL MSS. NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF THE TODDLEBAR FAMILY. 


EDITED BY JOE BOTTOM, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


i tert the hospitable and beautiful city of 
Charleston for the gay and more commercial one 
of New Orleans. The way was long and the 
journey was tedious. On the low flat shores of 
Florida I wandered on her golden sands, and 
sheltered myself from the noon-tide sun in the 
sequestered bowers of her orange groves. Through 
her dense hammocks I often became bewildered, 
and often have I slept on the tussock in her 
swamps, with the oozing slime around me, and 
often as I awoke in the morning have I seen the 
spotted snake coiled by my side. 

I stopped in Tallahassee. It was a terrible 
night on which I arrived in that place. The 
thunders muttered deep and loud in the folds of 
cloud that hung as a dark pall above. It was a 
fearful night! The tempest was up—raging with 
a fury that I had never before witnessed. The 
lightnings flashed around, and the winds, bent on 
mischief, were uprooting the forest trees, and un- 
roofing the houses in the city. Dark and cheer- 
less was the scene’ around! 

It was midnight—solemn midnight, and the 
tempest was howling madly as the inmates of 
Pandemonium. The darkness without was of 
that Plutonium blackness that is so visible on the 
confines of Erebus. I had dozed on the cushion- 
ed chair where I sat, and, in my dreams, had been 
transported to my beloved, in the Crescent City. 
It seemed that I was sitting by her side, drinking 
in the sweetness of the burning words that fell 
from her lips. They were eloquent—soft as the 
radiance of the moonbeams, and bright as the 
stars that shine from their quiet homes above. I 
thought that lights were flitting around my cham- 
ber window, and that they glimmered palely 
through the open casement. A solitary lamp 
burnt its perfumed oil, sitting on a bronzed ped- 
estal by my side, and on the other side was sitting 
Sarah Wilson. Her hands were clasped in mine, 
and the electral touch had thrown my soul into a 
flame of fire. It seemed that she stooped down 
to kiss me, and, as she did, 1 awoke, and saw 
before me, not Sarah Wilson, but another, more 
beautiful than any thing I had ever seen upon 
earth. Her dark lustrous eyes beamed into mire 


voice sweeter than a bird’s, said, “ Kind sir, it is 

late—so take this lamp, and, in the adjoining room, 
_ you will find a couch for the repose of your weari- 

ness.” As she uttered these brief words, she dart- 
ed from my presence, and I was left to the solitude 
of my own thoughts. 

As she left the room, I rubbed my eyes to see 
if I was fully awake, and, on doing so, I found 
out that I was not haunted by a dream, but that 
some corporeal substance, beautiful in its mould, 
and exquisitely wrought in every limb, and with 
the most delicate and softest coloring, had been 
actually present with me. What did it mean? 
That maiden, I thought, was no waiting-maid in 
the hotel. She was too beautiful for such menial 
employment. There was too much grace in her 
movements, too much intelligence in her eyes, 
and too much of refinement in what she said, for 
any one for a moment to entertain the belief that 
she was a chamber-maid. 

* * * * * 

It was morning, and a bright and balmy one, 
The streets of Tallahassee were thronged with 
her dark-eyed senoretas, and every one that pass- 
ed along I gazed into her face, with the hope of 
seeing the beautiful one that had haunted me on 
the previous night—but, alas! I did not see any 
one that looked like her. None so beautiful! 
none so divine! [I strolled out into the streets, 
thinking that I might come across her in my way, 
but I met no one so lovely—no one so exquisitely 
moulded. 

On leaving the city of Charleston, I had direct- 
ed the post master there to send my letters to this 
place. So, with the thought of receiving some 
letters, died partially away the intense and burn- 
ing passion for the unknown one, I hastened to 
the office, and there asked for letters. I received 
four. One was from Sarah Wilson, and is as 
follows : 





New OR.Eans, 

My Dearest One,—Oh ! what is this that holds 
me in its powers? Is it love? It is something 
more than it is. What isit,then? Tell me, oh! 
tell me, what it is! ‘Thou can’st tell me, for it is 
thou that hast bound me in this spell. The mes- 
meriser has not more unbounded power over his 





an expression that I can never forget. There 
was a smile upon her cheek, dimpling the radiance 
of its blessed halo, and quite extinguishing all love 
that I had ever before had for woman. I did not 

know how to address her, for there was a fascina- | 
tion in her looks that made me quite dumb. She. 
saw my confusion—my abstracted air, and, in a| 


subject than thou hast obtained over me. Thou 
art not one moment from my mind. During all 
the day thy image is the idol of every thought, 
and in the visions of the night thy spirit holds me 


‘in its chains. I am no more what I was, Iam 


endowed with a new being—I have new feelings, 
new thoughts, and new sensations. And thou 
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hast given them to me. Hast thou the power of | the love whose very telling moves each heart alike, 
making thyself invisible? Yes, it must be so! answers to the amorous youth who fires her young 
Did’st thou not last night, upon the wing of mid- | heart’s untold passion, answers as she springs to 
night, seek my couch, and wrest me from the arm | meet his wild embrace—and answers with a sim- 
ot sleep? Yes, yes, [ know you did. For is not ' ple word—yet it tells of love, for it is a word of 
thy kiss still burning on this breast? and is not | love—it means all that love means, and it means 
this heart still throbbing with the intensity of the more. And I, I will steal that simple word, and 
deep and burning passion thou did’st kindle in it? | I will give it to you, and I will call you always 
Oh! will you come again to-night? Oh! do! | by it—always when no cold ear is by to hear it.— 
that I may again feel the rapturous joy thy touch | Yes how sweetly can I breath it at the midnight 
communicates. Oh! what a moment was that, hour—and here it is, “amour,” I send it to you 
when I felt thy lips to mine, and thy heart moving | now, and it is thy name for ever! Let no one 
mine to its own wild beating. Ages of bliss were | steal it from thee, lest some other might breath 
in that moment, and I only wished to die ere I it first and steal thy heart, ere I can seal it with 
should awake from that but it was not a dream, | this mood of the heart’s own eloquent love. 
for I dreamed that it was not! What was it?} My own sweet amour, vou have asked me 
Were you really here? You must have been. | many questions, that I know should by love be 
Gh! such ecstacy! such thrilling, thrilling joy! [| answered to love, but yet I cannot find any words 
awoke in a transport of joy, still clasping in the | by which I can send them to thee—could I, I 
wild delirium of that untold, that frantic rapture ! would. But if, to be assured that thy deep love 
But thou, thou wast not here! I called thee again | should always meet a kind response, that I shall 
and again, but thou would’st not come back. Oh! | always find my sweetest pleasure in the things 
the keen disappointment of that waking moment. | that to you are the dearest—that thy most burn- 
I could not sleep again! I could only wish to | ing passions should always meet a ready sympa 
have thee there, right -there, just as thou wert ly- | ‘thy from mine—that all the burning love of thy 
ing with thy armé encircling me and mine thee— | dreaming hours has lived, most joyously lived in 
with thy lips to mine pressed so tightly it seemed | mine—if these can make you happy then be happy, 
they could never again be parted—with thy heart | for of all of these can I assure you. 
teaching mine its gentlest and its madaest pulsa-| I am moulded in beauty’s choicest mould, with 
tions: while all thy love, thy burning love, was a form perhaps too voluptuous, and with a soul 
melting into mine, and drawing out the very life- | capable of the keenest enjoyment. If it were 
blood of my soul, and drinking then, most deeply | otherwise I would tell you, for I have a sou! that 
drinking of its new creating power, that thou | scorns deception, as it scorns the trail of the viper 
might’st give to thine a newer and a quicker be- | upon its pathway. 
ing. Oh! earth I never knew before that thou! You have called me cold hearted, and accused 
had’st a bliss so heavenly! Shall I ever be per- | 'me of writing to you coldly. If I have appeared 
mitted again to taste this sweet joy? Answer | to be the former be assured that I am not, and for 
me, sweet power, that holds me captive! ‘Tell | the latter pardon me, and I know you will when 
me, shall I again feel all of the rapturous bliss of | you consider calmly upon the different natures of 
that moment? Yes, I must—I will if earth can man and woman, and take into consideration all 
give it; if earth cannot, I'll seek it in some other the circumstances of our somewhat nove: and ro- 
world. | mantic acquaintance. I know you have spoken 
My dear friend, (oh! what a cold inanimate | to me in love, and for this, if my pen has not, how 
word) I will not have it. Who does not say | has my heart blessed you. You fed my soul for 
friend ? The traveller to the passer by says friend, | the first time, with food for which it was languish- 
and then it graces well both giver and receiver jing. For though my heart was melting away in 
The school girl to some kind companion sweetly | the excess of its love, yet was unable to meet its 
speaks the name of fiiend, and the heart in sweet own congenial spirit, and only lived upon the 
response, returns it with a tone of added kindness ; flitting fantasy of some fond day dream, or spent 
even the man of many cares forgets it not, nor itself in a dreaming hour upon some spirit sent to 
the accents in which he loves to pronounce it— | guard my sluinbers. 
and it is well. But shall I call one who has’ — But you sought my notice, and I became a new 
brought me the dearest joy the heart can feel— being. Ireached forth to grasp the fond reality of 
who has blest me with the sweet outpouring love | all my dreaming visions, and yet then, even then, 
of one of the noblest, warmest and dearest of | I doubted, for it seemed too heavenly for reality 
hearts. Shall I name ‘him with that cold word, | I could not believe it possible that I was to be 
and call him friend? No, I will not thus abuse | thus blest. Condemn me not to severely for this, 
the love he gives me! I will make some new remember I was believing this one of whom I had 
name, that shall mean all I'll have it mean, and | never seen, or of whom I knew not one word, 
then I'll call him that. And what, what shall it | (nor do I yet) save what he hastold me of himself 
be? Alas! that J could make one—but I cannot} That I have spoken coldly, while I have felt all 
—cannot make one out of the cold and frozen | the wild passion of love moving my heart, is only 
English to which [I was born. Would that I had because there is something in my nature still 
been born to some warmer one—some one that holding me back, each time I would utter the 
breathed the passion of the heart and the deep! feelings of my bosom. It is perhaps the nature of 
love of the soul! Then would I know what to, woman, I know not, but I know it is my nature 
call you by. | not to love to talk about every thing. (And you 


Italia’s dark eyed maiden, as she madly drinks! know you have talked to me about every thing 




















that nature or man has ever fashioned.) And all | 


my feelings—they are like yours, just like yours— 
and the only difference between us is, you love to 
feel love, and I love to talk about it, and I love 
to feel it, and listen to you. You say I shall talk 
to you, and though I cannot write you, yet I feei 
I could talk to you if all around was darkness and 
you could not see my face. Yes, let me bury my 
face in your bosom, and then, yes, then, I can talk 
to you of love—can talk for ever. 

I wish you had never called me cold-hearted. 
1 am afraid, if you believe me so, when we meet 
you will believe me so then, for I feel that when 
I meet you there will be such a crowd of over- 
whelming emotions that my heart will almost 
cease to beat, and that I shall scarcely be able to 
speak to you. Indeed, I kaow it will be impos- 
sible to appear at my ease,or even natural. Oh! 
would that the meeting were over, for, as much 
as I wish for it, the thought of all that 1 must feel 
makes me unhappy. 

Do not censure me for writing you such a stu- 
pid letter, but feelings, which words could but poor- 
ly describe, are pressing upon my heart, feelings 
of I know not what, for I can only grasp them in | 
the distance as the eye grasps some scarcely dis- | 
cernable object, too distant to be distinctly seen, 
yet describing an outline that by its novelty and 
beauty engrosses each faculty. 

That I am yours—that I have no thought apart 
from you-—that I only long for the time to come 
when I can be yours in body, as I am now in 
spirit, is all I know, is all I feel. Must I speak 
on? I have only this to say, were [ to attempt 
to say any thing else I should only say this again. 

Your dear and precious letter, (the last one,) 
shall I tell you how often have I read it over? 
Every day, yes, every hour of the day, have I read 
it, until I know it by heart. Every sentence is 
engraved upon its tablet in characters that cannot 
be obliterated. 

And you love me just as I wish to be loved. | 
All the deep and anxious longings of my heart are 
at length filled, and my yearning spirit has found 
its sweet reciprocation. How truly am I blest! 
Blest above all—yes above all of my,sex—for 
what woman was ever loved as you have loved 
me. I am too happy to speak, and I am too happy 
to keep silent, I cannot write, and I cannot stop. 

Could you be assured that you were loved as 
deeply, and fondly, and passionately, you cculd 
not help being happy I know—then be happy, be | 
happy, my dear amour! for woman never loved 
man with a deeper, more fervent passion than I 
love you. If I cannot as eloquently tell my pas- 
sion as you can, yet does it live as glowingly, and 
burn with as steady a flame. 

I send enclosed in this letter something, for | 
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And now, my dear amour, when you get this 
letter write me at this place, and I will live upon 
it until we meet, which will be far too tong. Yes, 
write me as soon as you receive it, aud let it be 
one of thy dear passionate letters—those dear let- 
ters that are so dear to my heart. 

Adieu, mon cher ami! may guardian angels 
care for and preserve thee until the happy time 


/when I can set my watch about thee, to keep 
| thee and to bless thee. 


Saran Wizson. 


This letter completely unsettled my understand- 
ing. I scarcely knew what to do. On returning 
from the post office to the hotel I met the beau- 
tiful woman I had seen the previous night, and 
she smiled upon me asI passed. She was ex- 


ceeding beautiful—witn the most voluptuous bust 


that ever graced a woman. 1 was completely 
beside myself—mad with love and completely in- 


‘toxicated with her fascinating and bewitching 


beauty. What could [ do in the presence of so 
much loveliness? Nothing! for I was weak, and 
weakness must ever yield to the influence of 
beauty. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was many hours before I could bring myself 
to believe that | was not bewitched by this beau- 


/tiful, but yet to me unknown one. The flame 


that burned within my heart had been kindled so 


| suddenly, that, on thinking of it calmly and de- 


liberately, I ascribed it to some supernatural 


-agency. Howcould it be otherwise, I thought, 
/when every action of my life had been directed 
by some power, over which I had never yet been 
able to exercise any control. The power was 
‘irresistable, and did not in any way depend on 


my own will, but led me on ia spite of everything 


I could do. Oh! how I wished to get rid of this 
‘invisible power, that was leading me along, 
withersoever it fancied, in chains I could not 
break. Terrible was the thought, and my con- 
dition was most unenviable, yet fate, inexorable 
fate, would not suffer my release, and I had to sub- 
'mit to her unalterable decree. 


There was one peculiarity in the mental con- 


stitution of my nature, one singular idiosyncracy, 
that for years I had endeavored to break myself 
off, but never have I been able to doit. It was 
the abominable practice of using pet phrases. 
Many words, and even sentences, had become so 
stereotyped on my heart, that, on looking into it, 
they were the first to meet my gaze. 


(Nore sy THE Eptror.—The fact here alluded to, is cer- 


ee 





which you have asked me so beseechingly, Icould| | 
not refuse you. What is there I could refuse you ? | tainly no anomaly in the mental constitution of Mr. Tod- 
: dlebar. He is certainly correct in the position which he 
May Venus and all the gods pardon me for this. assumes, if one is allowed to jadge of this matter from the 
But most may they pardon you who made me do | answers to his letters. He certainly has accused his sweet 
it I know no other woman ever did the same— | hearts, all of them I believe, of being cold-hearted, a phrase 
. I have no doubt he has indiscriminately used in addressing 
I know no other lover ever asked the same. But 41) of them. The words, however, may have sometimes 
have you not loved me as never other has? Yes, been used by him in the sense of an antiphrasis, for certain 


- ¥4 a rant you any boon for purposes not designated in the premises laid down. Of this 
and well can I afferd to gre y y matter the reader will be the best judge—and, for fear I 


which you ask. You shall never ask of me any- may be mistaken in the position assumed, I at once with- 
thing I will not grant thee! no! never! ‘ draw the odious imputation. ) 


- 


- 
_~ 
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The other three letters I received I will now | his idiosyncracies it amounts almost to monomancism. If 
give to the public as 1 read them. The first one | by any means he could be induced to cast aside these 
I opened was from J. Fennimore Cooper, a novelist + cane asec De teeter a ann Be ‘aes eee ~ 
of great celebrity, but much perverseness of will. | the ditterateurs of both hemispheres.) 

In many respects he is certainly the first nowvel- Orseco Hatt, 

liste of the age, and were it not for the odieuz | Coorerstown, Nov. 8th, 1841. 
entetement of his character, his popularity would| Dear Sir,—Your letter has come a long way 
be as unbounded as is his merit. Asa delineator | to obtain an object as trivial and unimportant as 
of Indian character, the red man of the forest as| my hand-writing. However, as you appear to 
he stands there in hisnomadic and pristine beauty, | desire to possess it, I have pleasure in sending it 
and in his majesty of form and bearing, he is in- | to you. 

comparable and unapproachable. But in his dis-| In this age of railroads, Tennessee is not quite 
quisitions of society he is ever futile. When the | as far from New York as it used to be when the 
storm is on the ocean, and the waves are lashed | word was first familiarized to my ears, and the 
into fury by some fiend below, and the muttering | time may yet come when we shall consider each 
thunder bellows in the clouds, and the lightning is other as neighbors. You have more claims than 
seen streaking their dark folds with its Jambent | that of being a mere Tennessean, honorable and 
flame, it is then that Cooper is seen rising in his | sufficient as the last might be, for I see you date 
strength, and grasping with his mighty arm the | from “ Jackson,” Tennessee, which is literally 
terrible manes of this waste of waters. He is then | putting the best face on, which is always suffi- 
a God, mighty in his strength and invincible in his | ciently respectable. 

power. But when he comes down from the heights| As you speak of the Mohicans and the Prairie, 
on which nature intended him to stand, and at- | it emboldens me to tell you that I have recently 
tempts to analyse the intricacies of polished and | added two works to the series of the Leather 
civilized life, in simple and plain words he makes Stocking works, the Pathfinder and Deerslayer, 
a fool of himself. which my friends appear to prefer to the others. 

(Nore sy THe Eprror.—If Mr. Toddlebar was in a| Perhaps they might serve to consume a leisure 
position where the law could reach him, I am of the opinion | hour some winter’s evening. 
that suit for libel would at once be instituted against him by | I am, dear sir, 


the author of the ** Pioneers.’’ Mr. Cooper has a great f; 
penchant for lawsuits, so much so, indeed, that in some of ' Very respectfully, yours, 


‘ Am Gookur . 


. . ided the ground-work of the one thousandth part of the books 
The chirography of Mr. Cooper is decidedly a that are printed. The wizard pen of Sir Walter Scott, with 


baa one. In one respect the brusquerie of his asoul as big as a mountain, and with a heart as large asa 
nature is very well shown in the hand-writing, | god’s, did, in his day and time, for the space of thirty years, 


but in all others there is nothing indicative of that | enchain the world with the rapture of his song. But he, 
too, like the thonsand and one scribblers that are now in the 


mental superiority by which he has so long held | world, exhausted before he died the fountains of his mighty 
the world captive. He forms his letters, brelique- genius. For his fame Goldsmith trusted to a single work, 
breloque, as if his fingers were all cramped, and | the incomparable oe A oe and rr John- 

. | son seemed disposed to let his laurels rest on his ‘* Rabelais.’ 
the pen was too brusque to make a hair strcke. These men therefore have built for themselves an enduring 
The next letter was from Samuel Warren, bar- | fame, while others, far less gifted than they were, are piling 


rister at law in the City of London, and author of , for themselves volumes upon volumes, until they almost 
reach the sky, without once recollecting that the first wind 


aan Rees See et — atte . _— | that comes along will sweep the monument from its base.) 

sand times more readable. cs it is, however, like | The —_—o of Mr. Warren ree & wry 
all works manufactured to order, it has had its | C°'¢¢t idea of the entire MS. His hand-writing 
day, never again, I honestly believe, to see the is what would be called a good one, ane by many 
light. There is nothing in the spirit of the age would be pronounced oe beautiful. _There is 
congenial to the republic of letters, but every thing — “ - oe ape ~ ~— tent 
tending to their downfall. If a fellow now-a-days | °° “'*47Te, 5 Pree, Se BER Baa e 
should happen to catch hold of either the head or | doubt having been modified by the arduous duties 
tail of an idea, he spins it out to such an enormous | of his profession. 


length that when he lets it go there is nothing left | 95 W Pp 
of it. The best work of this author is the “ Diary | r + tn nay “fearon: 
of a late London Physician,” and had he stopped | pant samy Raggy 


with this work his fame would have, in allcon-| , I si es hat Ih be 
science, been enduring enough for any earthly| S!®,—I sincerely assure you that I have been 
purposes. But, as it is, he has simmered it down | much gratified by the receipt and perusal of your 


in the alembic crucible until there is scarcely a letter, dated Nov. 3, 1841. I should have earlier 
: , answered it, but for very numerous engagements. 
particle left of it. 
N E a tenth ie thes nil ’ I am certainly the author of the work entitled 
(Note sy THe Eprror.—The truth is, that works now- | ,, Ten Thousand A Year,” but I am not “ Doctor” 


a-days are like the fabled leaves of Italia’s groves multiply- : 
ing so greatly that there are not ideas enough in the world for , Warren—lI am a member of the English Bar, and 














the mistake originates in the circumstance of my | have I been so much gratified as with that of 


being also the author of “ The Diary of a late 


Physician.” Ihave had a very great number of 


complimentary communications from different 


parts of the world on the subject of the former | health. 
work. But with the tone of none of them 


Gol 


The subject of this brief sketch is the Hon. 
Solon Borland, United States Senator from the 
State of Arkansas. This gentleman has great 


versability of talents, and in any position of life in | 


which he is placed, he would shine as a bright and 
luminous light. As a counsellor of law his opin- 
ions were highly valued by the most profound jur- 
ists of his country. Asa physician, Dr. Caldwell, 
of the Louisville Medical College, pronounced him 
the most talented student that had ever graduated 
there. In Mexico, as a major of the Arkansas 
regiment of cavalry, he won for himself much 
military renown. In the quiet fields of literature 
he has walked with Goldsmith, and in the shades 
of Parnassus has had many a pleasant tete-a-tete 
with the shades of the departed bards. 


(Nore sy THE Eprror.—His eulogy on the lamented 
Chesley Ashley, pronounced in the Senate of the United 
States, is the best thing of the kind that has been written for 
years. The Hon. Mr. Borland at once has a mind excellent 
and discriminating—with a judgment always to be depend- 
ed on, he will never go far astray in the exciting turmoil of 
politics. I know of no one whose general information is 
more extensive, and whose critical opinions are more to be 
relied on.) 


Wasuineton, August 3, 1848. 


My Dear Srr,—Your kind letter of July 10 is 
before me, and is most welcome. ‘To be remem- 


Autobiography of a Monomaniac. 




























yours, 


If you really value them, be assured that you 
‘have my good wishes for your prosperity and 


I have the honor to be, sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 


11 ten 


| polities ; for, verily, there is little in it that the 
heart can lay hold on. And yet, strange infatua- 
tion, how even the heart yearns toward it! There 
is a philosophy in this—but it lies deeper than I 
can, just now, dive for it. 
I sent in your communication to the Union; 
| but, as I have not yet seen it, I fear my sending 
it has done it some prejudice ; for some reason [ 
am no favorite in that vulture’s nest, brooded over 
by Buchanan, Ritchie, and Co. Perhaps because 
| I sometimes take the liberty to deny their infalli- 
bility—and express the belief that they are, in 
|some degree, responsible for the diminution our 
|party has suffered under their management.— 
Mais n’importe ! 

So, you are in the author line again! Well, it 
is a noble pursuit—the best (not most profitable, 
pecuniarily speaking) the world affords. Just 
think of it! To throw out one’s thoughts upon 
the magic wings of the press—as the forest tree 
scatters abroad his fresh germs upon the wind— 
to people the world (of mind or matter, in the one 
case or the other) with a new and more vigorous 
growth! Who shall fathom the satisfaction 
which swells up in the authors heart? Who 
| shall tell the results of his labors—ay! even of his 
| lightest thought? God prosper you in the under- 

taking. I shall look anxiously for the forthcoming 





bered by one’s friends is always pleasant. To) coinage of my friend’s brain, and have great 


receive the warm hearted congratulations of one 
like yourself, who has ever been kind, is a most 


satisfaction in receiving them. 


If our friend Mason is near you, present me 


grateful incident—truly an oasis in this arid world. | most kindly to him and his. 
“ Arid.” did I say? Ay! arid, and nowhere is | Accept my kindest regards, and the assurance 


the term more applicable than to the world of 


that I am ever faithtully your friend, 


CZ EG 
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SLUMBERERS. 


cC——. 


PART II. 


“ Where their works do follow them.’’ 


** This is Life !’’ 


+ Wirt thou,” I asked of the Spirit, as we pur- | 
| whom it was a joy to look—for the heart beeame 


sued our way on those wings that were fleet as 
the wings of thought, “ wilt thou show me where | 
all these Slumberers shall be when they awaken ?” | 

“ No, the time for such revealment has not yet 
come,” she said, “ when these thou hast looked 
upon shall waken, thou too shalt be of them, thou | 
too shalt have rested long !” 

Then I knew it was the long sleep of death of 
which my guide spoke, from which none awake, 
nor can, till the Almighty shall speak the reviving 
word. 

We were drawing near the city—there was a) 
confused sound arising in the forward distance ; | 
multitudes of striving life were gathered within | 
those walls—and, midway between heaven and | 
earth, suspended over the whole extent of the 
thickly populated metropolis, was, what seemed a | 
dark heavy cloud, the gathered sin of all that) 
multitude, which arose and stood a terrible witness | 
before the face of heaven! 

As we pursued our way, the sound of life we 
heard became louder and more distinct—the busy | 
crowds of men became more clearly visible. Soon | 
we stood within the city gates, amid the crowds | 
of its inhabitants—life and activity surrounded us | 
there in their every form and stage. My brain, 
was at first sadly confused with looking on the | 
constantly changing figures. I was astounded as | 
I perceived the incessant striving. the irresistible | 
impulse to labor, which influenced such a multi- | 
tude. There was nothing calm, quiet, or station- | 
ary—the bird of peace had never found rest even | 
for the sole of its foot in that city—the commin- | 
gled floods of ambition and necessity had never) 
subsided! Every one seemed to me obeying a) 
voice that cried, continually, “Onward! onward !” 

One moment we hovered over the city gates ;| 


But there were a few of that great company on 


convinced that they were going home—their eyes 
were raised upward, and beamed with love and 
confidence—they were glad the summons had 
come at last, they had waited long for it and so 
patiently! 

We moved among the impetuous busy crowd, 
and ere long I found myself infeeted by that Spirit 
which impelled the mass in the desperate struggle 
to get forward: thdugh with many who seemed 


| to be unaware of the object and means for which 


and by which they came to fill the places which 
they then occupied, as well as quite ignorant of 
the purpoces for which they were there, I scarcely 
knew, so confusing was the tumult, for what I had 


| suffered myself to be hurried into that wild vortex. 


Exhausted at last by the continued struggle, I 
turned hastily aside from the course of the great 
current to a quiet path that led me to an humble 
edifice, which, from the cross-surmounted spire, 
appeared to be a church consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God; and I went in at the opened gaie, 
and sat down there to rest. 

Presently, many ethers came in at the wicket, 
and stood in the shade of the trees which were 
planted thickly in the little yard. These people 
were chiefly clad in miserable garmenis, and they 
looked poor and needy, but from the expression 
of every face I knew that they had often sought 
that holy place, and that they knew they should 
find rest and comfort there. 

There was an old woman—her hair was per- 
fectly white, and her shrivelled feet were bare— 
and coarse and scanty was her clothing. She 
was nearly blind; sorrow and many years had 
dimmed her eyes and shorn her of strength, but so 
often had she sought those gates, that they were 








there was a long and apparently a never-ending become familiar to her as was her own home.— 
train, going forth to the garden of the Slumberers. | Ere long there came a youth of rough appearance 
Oh what a wretched looking company was that! | and repelling manners, who joined the aged wo- 
Their heads were drooping, their countenances | man, and sat down beside her on the steps of the 
white as marble, and they moved on with such a | temple. 

languid step, as though they were out-wearied by | [watched the two, who were evidently con- 
the rush and confusion about them. nected only by poverty and religion—soon [ heard 

And yet, weak and weary as they were, some | the woman say, 

of them would oftentimes turn back one feeble} “It was just at this time in the morning he al- 
step to look with longing eyes on the busy scenes | ways met us here, and went with us into the tem- 
through which they had been passing—and when ple, and he’d always pleasant words for us poor 
they were compelled to move forward again, their | creatures.” 

dull eyes drooped despairingly, nothing but gloom And the boy answered, and J was astonished 
and hopelessness was in them. Many of these,' to hear such soft tones from the ill-looking youth. 
when they had quite reached the gates, delayed| “ Yes, he was like an angel to us—it seems to 
there long under various pretences, and when they me as though a light had gone out, and a cloud 
were at last forced to pass through, they shrieked | come over the aky of a sudden, now that he is 
and groaned, as though it were fearful agony for gone.” 

them to depart for ever from the sounds and the| ‘“ He was a light indeed,” said the old woman; 
show oi life! “when I sat in that wretched hovel of mine 
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without any hope or joy, only wishing that my 


time to die would come, and cursing the day that . 


I was born, he came to my door, and he was to 


me, who was sucha poor, forsaken mortal, just as | 


an angel of God! Jem, he spoke such beautiful 
words, and said how if I would harken to him, he 
could tell me where I might get a light for my 
dark home that would never go out, but which 


would grow brighter and brighter till the morning | 


came. And when I grew bold from listening to 
his kind words, and told him of my beautiful girl 
who had come to be a shame anda curse even to 


my poor life, oh, it was sweet to hear him say, | 


‘if she will, she may yet bea blessing to you.’ 
Every day he came to my hovel; and if a flood 
of gold had been rolled through the doors, we 
could not have been happier than when he came 
there and spoke to us words that were better a 


thousand times to us than meat and drink. Here, | 


to this very place, he prayed. we would come to 
meet him, and there were tears in his eyes when 
he asked it. He said he would tell us here more 
about the riches which, if we were faithful ser- 


vants, should at last be ours, and of peace and | 


true happiness—but it was not such peace and 
happiness as rich people have who live in great 
houses! And we did come, Jem, and we found 


that what he said wastrue; there are treasures | 
and joys which will yet be given to us if we con- | 


tinue humble and faithful. Though I come here 
alone now, and am growing blind,and my strength 
is fast tailing me; though my girl he saved, and 
he, too, have wearied out before me, yet here I 
come every day, and here I will come, Jem, tilll 


too shall fall asleep! He told me we should all | 


awake some morning again, and then we would 


be at rest—so I know we shall meet again—yes, | 


we shall meet again.” 
Then the lad who had listened tearfully to his 


old companion as she spoke with such trembling | 


earnestness, said, in a subdued tone of voice : 

“ Yes, I too will callhim blessed! Once, when 
I was running on with other boys through a 
broad road, and gathering all the flowers that I 
could find in my way, and striving to shoot all the 
birds I saw, he came to me, and tried to take my 


hand and stop me. When I was angry, and. 


strove to shake off his grasp, he looked into my 


eyes and spoke so kindly that I was forced to} 


listen to him. He told me how hard the road 
was I trod in, and when I said it was easy, and 


showed him the flowers I had gathered, and the | 
birds I had shot with my arrows, he wept, and | 


told me to see how the flowers were aiready 
fading in my hands, and that the birds were dead 
and could not sing any more, and so were good 
for nothing but to be thrown away. And he 
prayed that I would go back with him and walk 
in a way he would show me, but I would not, 
and, even while he stood there pleading, I ran 
away and joined the boys who had gone far on, 
and very soon I forgot the words the stranger said 
to me. 

“ But the next day I happened to be alone— 
my companions had gone in search of a bird’s 
nest—and, while I lay on the grass, something 
kept saying to me,‘ go back and look for the 
stranger.” After a while I went back, and I 


found the man who was standing as though wait- 
ing for me. Oh if you could have seen him smile 
when he saw me! If you could have heard the 
kind and cheerful words he spoke, urging me so 
to go back with him from out that dangerous 
path! I followed him, and he led me to this 
cool and shady place. I was happier then than I 
ever was before—for, though my father and 
mother were dead, the people here were kind to 
me as parents could have been—they were glad 
|to have me come here—and now I am not hun- 
gry, or tired, or friendless any more !” 

An old man, who, unperceived by the woman 
or the boy, had joined them, spoke when the boy 
| was silent, and his voice trembled with age and 
|; emotion. 

“ Boy, there was more excuse for you, though 
you did not wander far, than there is for me. 
Though I have never had power to look on earth, 
or sky, or any living thing, yet I had once a little 
guide to lead me, and had it not been formy own 
stubborn wickedness I should never had gone 
astray. 

“One day my guide said, ‘ you are going out 
of the path, old man, and the road you enter is full 
‘of stones ; you will certainly stumble and fall’ I 
/answered him, ‘I am tired almost to death—and 
Iam not geing to walk always in that humble 
little way; I shall walk here where I hear the 
sound of many voices, for 1 know these people 
will be more charitable to a blind old beggar than 
those few folks who are in the narrow path, for 
all their boasted charity they really seem to think 
I can see to work as well as they,’ 

“ But, good people, I tell you it was a danger- 
ous path that I had entered on! It was rough, 
and covered with stones, and the sunlight fell like 
| fire on my bald head! My little guide followed 
me, but she did not ask alms of those among 
whom we passed—and when I said, ‘ help, for 
mercy’s sake,’ and held out my hands for charity, 
no one answered me, though I knew that there 
were many people near. Every step I took the 
way grew harder—suddenly the sun seemed to 
go behind a cloud, and the wind blew fresh and 
very cold. You may be sure I began to repent 
having turned into that road at all—for the stones 
had bruised my feet, and every step I took in- 
creased my pain and weariness—my strength 
entirely gave way, and I sat down and wept ! 

“Not hearing the footsteps of my guide I 
thought he had deserted me, but I dared not call 
to him lest I should be convinced of what I so 
much feared. My head drooped on my breast, 
the tears came fast—I thought, I am dying ; but 
then I heard footsteps approaching, and a small 
hand grasped mine. It was my guide who had 
come back, and there was another with him, and 
they too sat down on the stones beside me, and the 
stranger's voice spoke kind and soothing words, 
but he did not bid me dry my tears—perhaps he 
thought that I ought to weep over my folly. 
Afier_a while he said,‘ Do you wish to go on 
further in this path?) Oh, I pray you came back 
with me! there is ointment that can heal your 
wounds—your tears shall then be wiped away— 
only come back into the other path, for this is 
dreadful, it leads to death. Though you leave 
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traces of your progress over the stones in blood, healeth all thine infirmities; who saveth thy life 
come! and it shall be well with you—for whither from destruction, and erewneth thee with mercy 
I lead you there is a friend waiting who will love, and loving kindness!” 
and for ever watch over you—will you not come * * * * * 
back ?” Slowly I went on my way, musing on the bless- 
“ With faltering, fainting, steps I arose at once | ed effects of faithful pastoral labor: but sudden- 
and followed him, but he encouraged and cheer- | ly I was aroused from my meditations by cries of 
ed me, until at last we had reached this dear | alarm, and a sudden separating of the crowd.— 
place, and it was here that he first gave to me the | And lo! a gilded chariot, drawn by magnificent 
reviving cup of life, and bade me drink freely of ; horses, came sweeping proudly on. There were 
it. He saved me from death, friends! let me | but two seated in the luxurious car, a young man 
with you join in blessing him !” | and a maiden; and upon the lady’s lip there was 
While the old man had been speaking, the | a scornful curl that seemed to me not comely; 
church-yard was fast filling with the crowds who | and with listless disdain were the eyes of the youth 
came to rest in the pleasant shade, and to enter | ‘turned on the foot passengers who surrounded 
the holy courts when the doors should be opened. | them. 
There was such an expression of happiness and| When they drew near to a part of the great 
satisfaction on the palest and most care-worn faces | street that was more densely crowded, the car- 
there, that I was convinced something wonderfully | riage moved more slowly along; taking advan- 
lovely and good had been the subject of much of | tage of this necessity a woman hobbled out from 
their thought—that the purifying influence of a | the press of people, and, walking close beside the 
holy example had been. exerted over them. | chariot, she stretched forth her withered hand and 
Some of the most wretchedly clad human be- | cried loudly, “ Give.” 
ings were there—some who were worn down by| At first no attention was paid to her cry, but 
sickness and disease—the halt, and the blind, the | she became the more importunate, and even then 
old, and the young, the weak, and the unlearned | ‘they would not heed her. I thought it must be 
were there. Unlearned, I said ; but they had ac- | that the confusion and noise of the street drowned 
quired a wisdom the world teaches not—knows | the sound of her voice, until I saw the scornful 
not! It was enough to make one weep, the very smile with which the maiden at length tossed a 
sight of so much destitution; but there were no | piece of silver to the beggar: instead of thanks, 
tears of discontent or sorrow among them! which she seemed too proud to wish returned for 
The Spirit gave me understanding, and I knew | her bounty, execrations and bitter taunts were 
how all this could be. A pastor, who had made | heaped upon those fair, but cruel children of 
it his errand on earth to spread among the poor | wealth. 
and the heavy-laden the knowledge of the love| Loudly sounded the hoarse voice of the beggar 
of God, had also made it the business of his life to | above every other noise. “Ah! ah! go on in 
toil unceasingly to bind up the broken hearts—to | your gold carriage, and laugh while ye can at the 
reclaim the outcasts, to guide back the thoughtless | sorrow and misery of the poor! my curse go with 
wanderer to the ways of virtue. With performing | you and your ill-gotten wealth. The old man 
the mere official duties of his station he had not | that’s asleep now, your father, would not have 
contented himself! When he, in his youth, took | dared laugh so—he knew where his riches came 
upon himself the solemn vows, required of the from,and I know, and the orphans and the widows 
Christian minister, it was with a due appreciation | who trusted their little all with him, they know 
of the awful responsibility incurred—a life of ease too! Go on—go on with your heavy purses, and 
and peaceful study had not been the fruit of that your proud looks, and scornful smiles, but there’s 
sense of duty. A diligent planter of seed—a con- | my curse to go with you! don’t stop to thank me 
stant tiller of the soil, a happy, thankful gatherer | tor it—there’s a day coming! be sure of that!” 
of grapes, in the great vineyard of the Lord, had| So saying, the woman tossed back the silver 
the pastor been! No wonder that with one voice | (with more of scorn than it had been given) into 
the grateful children of his heart should call him | the gilded carriage, and then she disappeared in 
“ blessed !” the crowd—while the young man furiously bade 
Reflecting on this man, my thoughts were | the coachman through the crowd to force his way 
drawn to the garden of the Slumberers; I saw | if need be. On, in their splendor and reckless 
him resting from his labors there; and, as I re- | | haste, they went, and the curses of those they left 
membered the calm and holy face of him who | behind them, and the fear of the crowd, which 
slept in the poplar’s pleasant shade, were recalled | separated in dismay before the fiery steeds, ac- 
to me the words the Spirit had spoken so trium- | companied them. 1 know not if the progress of the 
phantly, “Servant of God! well done !” chariot be yet stayed ; but there was a steep and 
As I turned away from the now crowded church- | dangerous place towards which these steeds were 
yard, the temple doors were opened wide, and the | wending, and I fear me they have hurried over 
lame, the halt, and the blind, the aged and the | that cliff, whence they may not return again ! 
youthful paupers, the repentant prodigal, and the| While the chariot had moved on slowly, I 
sorrowing outcast entered within the hallowed | could particularly observe the features of the 
walls where He had gathered them so often, and, | young man seated within, and methought it bore 
as I went on, I heard the voices of the destitute | an astonishing resemblance to the old man who 
multitude chaunting, | was slumbering on the hard clay, above whom no 
“Praise the Lord, oh my soul, and forget not | sheltering tree spread its branches, near whom no 
all His benefits; who forgiveth all thy sin, and fragrant flowers bloomed, where never came a 
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solitary bird with pleasant songs to break the | go to sleep in that house of refuge his charity is 


horrid stillness. And the thought would come, | 
“if the cold-hearted selfishness and arrogance of 
those children of the rich man are fruits of his 
labors !” 

* * * * * 

After I had passed on a few steps, much sur- 
prised was I to observe the importune old beggar 
was following me; but my attention was soon 
drawn from her to a lofty and magnificent man- 
sion which reared its proud head nearby. Every 
thing about this dwelling-place was beautiful and 
attractive. Through the large windows, which 
were thrown open, I could see the profusion of 
statues, and pictures, and books, and all that 
wealth would care to gather in a home of luxury. 
Without, in the garden, a servant in livery was 
sweeping from the gravelled walks the scattered 
leaves which the unceremonious wind had flung 
where he would. 

And the beggar stopped beside me that she too 
might gaze upon the beautiful place; but there 
was nothing expressive of admiration in her face, 
neither was there aught of envy, only the most 
intense hatred and disgust. 

I looked with curious eyes upon her, for she 
seemed not a stranger in that place—she answer- 
ed my glance by saying, 

« Yuu think this place perfect—and that the 
people who live here are happy ?” 

“ The place is very, very beautiful—bat the in- 
mates, I know not, are they happy ?” 

«“ Yes,” she answered, abruptly, “ yes, happy !” 
And then she laughed, but it was fearful to listen 
to her merriment. “ Thirty years ago, when I 
was young, we were both poor enough, the man 
who built this place and I. Am I poor still? 
Look at my rags of clothes, you need not say, you 
need not be told! But I was not quite so poor 
once! There wasa little I had got together—the 
wages of years of hard toil, all that I had earned 
when I was young and strong. I gave all this 
money into his hands for safe keeping, for he was 
my friend then—oh, yes, my friend! That mo- 
ney helped to build this palace, and I—am a beg- 
gar in these streets! The two you saw riding in 
the splendid carriage were his only children, his 
heirs. And they dare to fling their money in my 
face! my curses on them! The old man issleep- 
ing now; do you think his dreams are very plea- 
sant with the memory of the poor and the helpless 
he has robbed of their all for his companions ?” 

* And is this all he has left behind him?” I ask- 
ed; “only this magnificent mansion, and the 
wealth he has given his children ?” 

« No, not all,” answered the beggar ; “ there is 
another building going up in the city, a hospital 
for the-sick, and it is to bear his name because his 
money is building it.” 


building! who knows? who knows?” 
* . * * * 

I went onward, and at last found myself stand- 
ing before a large building in process of erection. 
It was laid out on the most extensive plan, and 
could only be intended for public use. Over the 
door-way was placed a conspicuously white block 
of marble, and on it was emblazoned the name 
of the good man who had given of his riches to 
build this resting-place for the sick and the deso- 
late. Looking upon it I could but wonder whether 
this last, only charitable bequest of his life made 
that couch on which the man slept any easier to 
his limbs; whether indeed it sheltered him from 
the scorching heat of the noon-day sun. 

Moreover I noticed that by the pillars of the 
wide gate there was a statue of a man, made also 
of marble, and one hand was outstretched towards 
the entrance of the hospital, pointing to the place 
of refuge, and the other was bent towards the 
continually crowded thoroughfare, as though it 
were bidding all to come who needed aid and 
rest. Yet must I declare that all this seemed to 
me very like a mockery of the Spirit of Benevo- 
lence! 

For I remembered how the name of this Slum- 
berer might have been a living blessing in the 
hearts of men, instead of receiving a forgetfulness 
so speedy as its portion, or a memory, that, when- 
ever it was aroused, brought with it the curses and 
execrations of the poor and the oppressed! 

While I stood before the hospital, pondering on 
the sad inconsistency of man, and thinking of him, 
who, through a long life, had lived in total forget- 
fulness of God, and of His poor, and of his sudden 
recollection of them in the hour when he saw the 
vain phantoms he had pursued all his life in all 
their real proportions—while I stood musing on 
these things my meditations were broken by the 
sound of music and of dancing feet—and a come 
pany of maidens drew near. Wreaths of flowers 
were upon their heads, and twined around their 
beautiful arms, and the blush of beauty tinged the 
cheeks of every one. 

Excited by the sweet music, and the fragrance 
of the flowers, and the charges of the dance, and 
by the looks of admiration which the by-standers 
cast upon them, they redoubled their efforts to 
astonish and delight. The more narrowly I obe 
served this gay company, the more incomprehen- 
sible did the whole pageant appear; for with my 
spirit-eyes I could penetrate to what others saw 
not. 

Graceful and charming as was that dance, it 
was attended with pain and weariness at every 
onward step—the cheeks of many of those gay 
young creatures wore a false bloom—their eyes 
were dull and heavy, and oftentimes the steps of 








“Then he has wrought one good deed,” I said, | 
relieved to find that there was one redeeming 
feature to the tale. 


some of the dancers utterly ceased from sheer fa- 
tigue, but after they had rested only for a moment 
they were in motion again, and their voices aided 





“Yes; for they say remorse was busy with him 
when sleep was coming over him—but he was 
almost too late—barely had time to make known | 
the wish before his eyes closed and his hands were 
stiff, and he could not write any more. Perhaps, | 
after all, when my time comes to slumber J may ' 





in swelling the chorus of the gayest songs. 

When those sounds first broke on my ear I had 
thought the voices all in tune, and perfectly har- 
monious, but as they drew nearer and became 
more distinct, harsh and discordant proved many 
of them, and, by some of the singers, the words 
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were uttered with difficulty, as though weariness 
or sleep were creeping over them—yet were they 
determined to sing on, come what might ! 

At times the joyous laugh of early youth would 
ring out from the group, but among the elder por- 
tion scarcely a smile was visible. Sometimes for 
a moment their songs would almost entirely cease, 
and it did not seem strange that the maidens 
should weary of them, for they were all of one 
monotonous tune, and the words, though varying 
slightly, had each and all one meaning! 

These were they who danced in Pleasure’s 
train. I had heard oftentimes much of the gay 
queen and her devoted followers, I knew that she 
was crowned, anda reigning monarch in the great 
city of Life, but I could not but feel that she was 
a hard mistress, leading on her subjects, her slaves, 
without mercy, when they were weary and would 


fain rest ; tempting them on ever to some new- | 


promised joy, which, when they had at last ob- 
tained it, proved only cloying and vexatious.— 
Could you have seen, as I did, the rose buds that 
were wreathed mid the luxuriant curls of the dan- 
cers, they had long, long, been faded and withered, 
but the fair fingers of the maidens might not long 
enough relinquish their lutes to pluck these voice- 
less warnings away ! 

Occasionally a youth, fascinated by the really 
beauteous show of the dancers, would go out from 
the crowd of spectators and join them; then the 
initiated would for a moment pause and adoro 
with garlands the new comer that she might be 
recognized as one of them! Alas! alas! 

The gay train passed on out of sight, but a 
mournful trace of its progress was left behind 
them! the grass, so green over which they had 
trodden, was scorched and crumpled as though 
feet of fire had passed over it, and it was dead ! 





The Slumberers. 


ties, who had gathered the host of trifling minds 
and heartless hearts together, and that they were 
living in remembrance of her, though they remem- 
_bered her not! 

| Were not their lives acontinuation of herown ? 
but they had quite forgotten her. What was there, 
besides her deeds and example, that could live ? 
Ah, there were none to rise up and call her 
|“ blessed !” 

| There was woe by many of the hearth stones 
| of that city—there was sadness—bitter tears were 
shed, for the daughters had bound themselves 
‘slaves of the Pleasure Queen! Their homes were 
| not the sacred, deeply loved sanctuaries they had 
been of yore. And, alas! there were new and 
| wild desires planted in the breast of many a youth, 
and love, whose fruits were anything but blessed, 
/had sprung up in many a heart. 
In that great city still do the foolish maidens 
| dance, and sing that wearisome, never varied, 
‘strain, and at times, in the guilt places where I 
wander now,come the echves of the tinkling 
‘cymbals and the ringing of those inharmonious 
bells! and voices, which my ear has learned to 
‘distinguish well, break on the stillness. One by 
one do the gay creatures of that train become ex- 
hausted, but no good angel at such times draws 
| nigh to bear them forth to the cool and flowery 
| portions of the garden—where they fall as they 
enter within its gates, there do they lie—like her 
| whose works have spread far and wide on the 
| wings of example, decked with withered, scentless 
buds, and rayless gems, they sleep forgotten, for- 
getful, and unloved. And their hopes sleep with 
‘them! Oh, when the awakening word shall at 
| last be spoken, I fear me those delusive hopes will 
|; speed away, and leave the risen ones alone— 
| alone ! 








no rain, or sunbeam, or dew, might restore it * * * * * 
again! And yet not alone had the maidens left! “Come with me,” whispered the Spirit, “ we 
traces of their progress there. On many a face,} will away to look on one of ti:e most beautiful 
once calm and expressive of inward peace, was | and powerful, as well as silent, of moral influen- 
an impress of that envy and discontent which had | ces.” 

sprung up in the heart. Mostly was this change | A young girl sat alone in an upper room of a 
observable in the young—-the poor, who had | magnificent mansion, surrounded by the profuse 
labored through the heat of the day, in the cool of | richness of the toilet of a child of fashion. 
evening, and early in the morn, who had no time The maiden was very fair, but her beauty was 
to waste! I thought, oh if these could only see | of an uncommon cast, such as, perhaps, would not 
these gay and apparently happy ones, as they | speedily attract, but which, once seen, is not easily 
really are ; their pain, their weariness, their inward | forgotten. Her large thoughtful eyes were not 
self-contempt, and misgiving ; could they but hear | resting on the splendid robes before her, nor yet 
the discordant notes which so often near the har- | on the brilliant and rare ornaments with which it 
mony of those songs, how cheerfully, how gladly, | had evidently been her intention to adorn herself. 
would they go on their appointed way, rejoicing | They were fixed upon the floor—but not in admi- 
that the awful snare had not been set for their | ration of the gay carpet that was woven in an 
unweary feet! Eastern loom beyond seas. 

At that moment my thoughts were strangely| Her attitude, her look, was that of one who had 
impelled towards the gardea of the slumbering | been long pondering on a thought of sudden birth. 
multitude, and it sought out one who slept there | From this deep reverie she at last aroused ; with 
neglected and forgotten—forgotien by all her | the firm step, and manner of one who has settled 
companions ; she who lay crushed against the | some long agitated question, she approached the 
garden wall, with the withered flowers and the | mirror, and gathering hastily up the rich ornaments 
tarnished jewels adorning her person; and I | scattered over the dressing table, she laid them 
thought that it must certainly have been with the | quietly away. 
most intense loathing of her tedious waking dream, Then, one by one, were folded the costly gar- 
that the maiden laid down, glad to escape the ments in which it had been the maiden’s intention 
sound of the singing voices, and the dancing feet. to array herself. I knew that this must bea 
I knew then that it was she, that vanity of vani- | festal night ; 1 knew that girl was one who would 











shine in the halls of fashion—fraught with uncom- ! 
mon power must have the thought that constrained 
her to renounce the scene of gaiety ! 

When her own hands had removed from sight 
the rich garments, and the jewels, the maiden 
went to an open window, and the whole western 
horizon was spread before her. Now this man- 
sion stood upon a rise of ground, and its upper 
windows commanded a view of scenes stretching 
far beyond the boundary of the city. I stood 
beside the maiden and looked forward in the same 
direction with herself. It was a clear, quiet, | 
moonlit, “ heavenly night,” such a night as fancy 
invariably chooses to spurn the chains of reason | 
and assert her glorious independence ; such a night | 
as brings every good spirit from its hiding place— | 
such a night as angels delight in, for then they | 
“ walk the world, and bless it.” 

Afar off I saw, what the young girl saw not, | 
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The spirit of the dead, or rather the spirits of 


‘them who have awakened to the more actual and 
| intense life, are about us, are with us every day. 


They love us, and we love them still! We love 
them, and with the most peculiar interest ; not 
because we have seen them laid in the grave, not 
because they seem to us the exiled, desolate in- 
habitants of the narrow house ; but because they 
are living and our companions, though unseen, 
still. Awe and reverence mingle with our aflee- 
tion, because we feel they are the exalted inhabi- 
tants of another sphere—we think upon them with 
longing and yearning hearts, because we know 
that they come nigh to us, and strive to teach us, 
(vainly, for they speak to us in unknown tongues,) 
of the glory and the beauty of the spiritual life ! 
And they? oh, do they not love us still? Pro- 
bably there is not a mortal glancing over this 
page who has not been bereaved—every heart 


the garden of the Slumberers ; full and brightly | can answer for itself then, whether their departed 
did the moonbeams fall upon that consecrated | do not love them yet! whether the silence, when 
spot—and there, amid the group of lovely children | no human tongue speaketh, is voiceless—whether 
that were hedged in from all the sleepers sur- | the vanished dear ones are dead indeed—whether 
rounding them, was one cherub-like form and | power has no offspring called love ! 
face, that was speedily and clearly defined in the | * * * * * 
soft light. Forth from that mansion of wealth, to a dark 
As I stood there, unseen, beside the youthful | and dreary alley, to a cellar underground. 
heiress of boundless wealth, while I gazed on that! A man of middle age lived there alone. What 
far-off place her mortal eyes might not behold, |a miserable abode—what a wretched inhabitant! 
methought that the night seemed becoming more | There was not an evidence, in that damp, cheer- 
and more holy, and that a voiceless, breathless | less place, that comfort had ever entered within 
Spirit of Life had come forth from the garden to | those doors—there was no sign that the man had 
commune with the fair creature, for she seemed | ever been a moment blessed ! 
so calm, so purely beautiful in that home, so at; At times he would start up from the rough 
rest, as one whose soul is at least free from all | bench—the only evidence of luxury in the den- 
doubt, and anchored in safety. She appeared to | like looking place, and, with a sudden exclama- 
me as one who, pursuing a difficult, intricate road | tion, that sounded very like a muttered curse, he 
without a guide, had become suddenly confused | would pace to and fro; and more than once he 
and distressed—but who, in that very moment | struck his clasped hands violently on his forehead, 
when she doubted and wavered, had received | wildly repeating the holy name of God! It made 
light and the kindliest counsel ! me shudder to hear him calling thus on that great 
Long and silently stood she beside the case- | Being, for it was not a name that had often es- 
ment, “looking steadfastly up unto heaven,” as | caped his lips in supplication ! 
did the martyr Stephen, and I could almost believe | Again he would fling himself upon the hard 
that she also saw those wide gates opened, arid | floor, while his eyes would fix with long and wist- 
that before her too was revealed the glory of | ful gaze on the light that burned in the cellar, un- 
God—there was such angelic tenderness beaming | trimmed and dimly. I longed to know the cause 
from her face, a light so holy was in her deep blue | of the man’s great excitement—and with my spirit 





eyes. 

It was a reflection of those moonbeams, which 
fell upon one of those little sleeping children, 
which lay so softly on her sweet countenance! 
Her lips moved—she prayed! but, of a sudden, 


eyes I scanned the pages of his past and present 
life, as it had been from an opened book. 

He was, in days agone, a young man struggling 
with misfortune, endeavoring, by diligence and 
economy, to better his condition in life. A wife 


the faintly uttered words were changed to a glad | and one infant child were his beloved companions ; 
cry, and it seemed as though a shadow of light, | it was their affection that gave the young husband 
(for there certainly was no darkness in the object | and father strength to wield his arm diligently and 
swiftly flitting away.) passed from the window, and | with success. Reasonably prosperous in his work, 
moved off in the direction of that garaen. contentment dwelt with that humble household. 
And I knew that the spirit of that infant, the | Few and simple were their wants—they were such 
little one, the sister the young girl had loved in | as honest labor could easily supply. 
earlier days so tenderly, had been holding com- A day came when the young man was struck 
munion with the spirit of the living one. | down by sickness; for months he lay on a bed 
Reader, this unseen, but felt, oh, most deeply of pain and weariness. 
felt, communion and intercourse of the departed | Then want took rapid strides through the dwell- 
with the living friend, is not a dream—not a fancy, | ing; her relentless hands destroyed all the poor vie~ 
which, from the intensity of our wish that the | tim’s possessions, save love for his wife and child. 
communion might be real, at last comes to seem After a dreary length of time he recovered again, 
actual to us. | and immediately the hepeful hands and heart were 
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busied—and comfort came back at the laborer’s 
bidding. That was a happy household in those 
days; for never, under the costliest robes, beat 
there hearts more deeply and truly affectionate 
than those of this young pair. 

Alas this state of humblest, purest bliss was not 
destined to continue! Through the opened door 


of that lovely home passed the iconoclast—and | 


not long after went forth a weeping train—through 
the city’s busy streets it passed to a remote burial 
ground—the chill, heavy earth was heaped on the 
body of the poor man’s child! 

While the father was yet in the prime of life 
another blow fell upon him; he was but feeble, 
and it smote him heavily. His wife, his dear, 
patient, industrious, loving wife, the gentle soother | 















'In his desperation he is nerving himself to the 
committal of an act of guilt, from the thought of 
which he shrinks in fear. They would fain urge 
him to stain his hands with human blood! And 
think of it! he had well nigh conceived the plan, 
when, swift and bright as the flash of lightning, 
comes over him the thought of his dear slumber- 
ing child! 

The searching breath of conscience stirs the 
dead sea of his heart—scattered are the foul sands 
which had encroached upon and concealed the 
beloved image! It was this reviving recollection 
that made the man pace that room so hastily ; the 
thought of the unstained innocence of his little one, 








of the pure soul that for a few blessed months had 
been suffered to make its home with him, struck 


of his sorrows, the companion of his labor, she | terror and horror to his soul as he contrasted with 


also fell asleep. 
have lost all incentive to exertion then. Constant 
brooding over his losses weakened his mind and | 
his physical powers—he became as one walking | 
in darkness. But—unnerved, “ unsouled,” as he 
was—there was in his heart and mind that which 
kept his hands from deeds of evil—it was the 
memory of his slumbering child ! 

By little and little the surges of want and temp- | 
tation encroached on the holy recesses of the | 


The bereaved man seemed to | it his present, guilty, fallen state! 


Did that guardian angel indeed know and re- 
cognize, in the wretched, sinful man, the father 
whose fond caresses had once been lavished on 
him? Had that Spirit come to warn and to save, 
or to condemn and to renounce ? 

Oh not to condemn—not to renounce! for re- 
pentant tears filled those blood-shot eyes—and 
grief and agony stirred all his soul: I knew there 
was hope then; that a promise of amendment, 


father’s heart—he had quite lost that mental | never to be broken, was made in that revealment 


strength by which man can command the progress | 
of those waves by his authoritative “ thus far shalt 
thou go, and no further.” 

Then he became the wildest, and, in a short 
time, the most desperate of men; rivalling the | 


of the heart’s agony! 

To and fro again was the desolate man 
pacing the gloomy cellar—calling, with broken 
voice, incessantly, his wife, his child—but at Jength 
he grew more calm—he flung himself upon his 


most reckless of those who became in those evil | knees, and, with uplifted hands, cried, “ Spirit of 


days his friends. 
all were to him as though they were truly naught 
but names; adding folly to folly, and sin to sin, he 
has gone on till now this night he sits alone in that | 
horrible place, contemplating a crime, from which | 
even his perverted nature shrinks back in terror. 


Love, charity, hope, confidence, | my sleeping child! thou hast conquered ! * 


And that bruised heart, no longer wavering, 
was outpoured in fervent supplication! When 
was the prayer of penitence unheard? The pa- 
rent was saved by the sacred memory of his inno- 
‘cent child! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED. 





TO 


BY W. 


H. D. 


WueEn midst the gay and thoughtless thy young heart is | When the murmurings of nature are heard but heeded not, 


filled with mirth, 
And bright hopes of the fature promise happiness on earth, 
When friends are round thee smiling and no sorrow shades 
thy lot, 
I'll fondly trust, beloved one, thou wilt forget me not. 
Or when sweet strains of music o’er thy senses gently steal, 
And a thrilling joy impart which no language can reveal, 
Or when thy thoughts are dwelling on some well-remem- 
bered spot, [not. 
Where words of love were spoken, then thou wilt forget me 


Or when in meditation thou art musing sad and lone, 
And all is hashed around thee, save the breeze’s plaintive 
moan ; 








O then I know, my cherished one, I will not be forgot. 


: Or when sorrows cloud thy brow and no friendly one is near 


To soothe thy griefs and ca!m thy fears or dry the falling tear, 
When scarce a ray of hope is left to cheer thy downcast 

mind, jkind, 
Then think of one whose loving heart shall never prove un- 


My soul with thine will sympathize and freely share thy 
woes, 

To prove how pure and true the love that in my bosom 
glows, 

And still through every change of life this thought shall cheer 
my lot, 

That by my dear beloved one I shall not be forgot. 


~ 
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A WORD ABOUT GRANDFATHER'S. 
BY ENNA. 


“You won't forget, Aunty,” said some half | swifter than motion, thou tracest no cloud upon 
dozen of us, as we were seated at the tea table in | our early dawn ; joy tipped all its bright hues and 
the middle kitchen—so was called the ancient look- | gaiety sported in its mist; even fancy was a bur- 
ing dining room in which we were all gathered—| aden and had not called imagination to weave a 
“ you won't forget your promise to tell us a story?” | fairy vision—our hearts were the abodeg of glad- 
Aunt May was the oldest member of my grand- | ness, our voices the echoes of it. “To be” was 
fathers family ; and she filled, with great stateli- | al! that need be ; vitality was life, life was a play- 
ness, the tall straight back chair in the corner, and | thing. The old man was a perfect model, both 
observed, with pious integrity, all the requirements | in appearance and manners, for a picture of the 
due from “the house,’—for my grandfather's | olden time ; his locks, which hung in thick, short 
house had always been coupled with the idea of | white curls like a border around his neck, con- 
benevolence and open halls. The kitchen was | trasted with the venerable smooth crown and lofty 
literally filled with the lame, the poor, and the | brow; and the furrows in his face were laid so 
blind; and the beggar was never denied the | kindly, that they appeared the traces of good will ; 
corner, nor the crust. At the table, from my | and the dimples, that had deepened in his gentle 
earliest recollection, was ever placed a vacant | countenance, showed a good natured raillery, and 


chair and a plate for the stranger ; and, whether 
his knock at the great oaken door sounded or not, 
there was the seat, and there was always the 
welcome. 

Pardon me, dear reader, if for a while I linger | 
over the memories of the past, they are old friends 
who have clung to me so lovingly, and they ask 
so winningly to enter, that, fora moment, I will 
open my heart and bid them in—wilt thou, too, 
enter and be one among us, we will not call thee 
stranger, but will take thee by the hand and lead 
thee in pleasant places. I will show thee some 
of the pictures which hang upon the dim walls of 
its chambers ; I willread thee some of the cherac- 
ters thou wilt see engraven upon its tablets ; there 
are some tombs of hope, with crushed flowers of 
affection withered about them, but, at their base, 
are small daiseys of content end the moss of time, 
so that even the graves are beautiful around my 
heart. The doorway of it is hung with great 
clusters of roses, and they have wound themselves 
throughout all the small crevices and the hinges, 
so that beauty and perfume are ever the guardians 
of its portal. — 

A visit to grandfather’s was always hailed with 
delight, when, during the hot summer months, our 
vacation commenced, and we were consigned to 
the care of “ Captain Ben,” of the “ Betsey Jane,” 
(a sloop which regularly plied between the city 
and Whiteland, touching at the dock of Grove 
Wood to land passengers or freight.) Like the 
freed bird we would dance and sing all the way ; 
and float long strings of sea-weed in the waves 
as the sloop slowly parted the waters, until, just 
in the edge of the evening, we were landed on 
the rocks to receive the warm welcome from my 
aged, but hale and hearty, grandparent. I can 
see him now with his sons waiting patiently for 
us as we wound up the long creek, and can feel 
his paternal kiss upon my forehead, as he would 
say, “ Hold fast, little wild one, over these slippery 
stones, there is time enough to walk—don’t run,” 


a mischievous twinkle at the corners of the eye, 
told that time had not soured his disposition to a 
pleasant joke. How dearly we loved to sit by 
him and repeat the tale that went around ; for the 
small silver ear trumpet at his side let us know 
that nature had closed, in a great measure, the 
medium of sound. He was very deaf, but we 
never thought it a hardship to repeat words spoken, 
for the deep and pleased attention which he evinced 
more than doubly repaid us. 

“My child,” 1 have heard him say, “I shall 
never hear the birds sing again, nor know the re- 
turn of spring from the croaking of the frogs in 
the ponds ; but it is a blessing to see the beautiful 
things of God’s creation ; and the birds, when I see 
them, I think I hear them too, so well do I re- 
member how they sung to me as I passed under 
their nests in the woods.” 

And as he had lived so did he die, not in pain 
nor distress. {t was the early meal and we waited 
his coming ; but so long did he linger, that Aunt 
May more than once had rung the little bell on 
the tray, until, feeling, perhaps, a shadow of com- 
ing evil, she arose hastily, and, on reaching the 
bed chamber, she got there only in time to receive 
the farewell look, for he never spoke again; he 
never again filled his chair at the hospitable board, 
and for a season it was vacant, for who could so 
grace it? And the old waiter would, for many 
days, still place it with the ear trumpet and the 
broad bottomed silver cup, that had always been 
his drinking cup for every meal, for aunt never 
dared to trust her voice when she tried to bid an- 
other fill it. 

Well, then, aunt was all that was left of the 
“cld stock,” (as the neighbors used to say,) but 
the home was there, and we always said grand- 
father’s when we visited it. And there were the 
antique furniture, and the great cupboards, with 
their red-painted shelves, and rows of bright pew- 
ter dishes and spices. And in the bed chambers 
the tall cases of drawers, reaching quite to the 





and then, stooping down the long, slimy steps, 
(which, at low tide, we must mount,) to “draw | 
up” another “wild one,” he would speak some | 


loving word to make us happy. Ah! thought, |entry-like bed room, (which the cousins’ always 


ceiling, and the old, very old, pictures of great 
uncles, in their small black frames; there, too, 
was a long, long closet, just back of the narrow 
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oceupied,) and of course it was haunted, for black 
Kate had told us many a story of its supernatural 
sounds, and we never dared even to look gn or 
scarcely to speak of it after twilight ; then, too, 
the beautiful garden, and the sun dial, and the 
bower, covered with clematis, and the shady lane, 
with grape vines, leading down to the sweet cala- 
mus beds, with its long, marshy water flags and 
lilies, and the marsh willow, all dressed up with 
stone seats, and a swing, hung of the giant stalk 
of a swamp grape; and, beside these, the clear 
spring, with hundreds of shells for drinking and 
making miniature grottoes, stood just as they had 
been, und we could love them still. And it was 
one of those pleasant times, as I have told you, 
when we had all (some six or eight of us) gone 
up to spend our holiday, that we had gathered 
about Aunt May to hear a story. 

“ Well then,” she began, and laying aside the 
round mounted spectacles, and dropping her knit- 
ting—after we had hurried to get the room in or- 
der, and placed the three legged stand and home 
made candles, in the polished steel! candlestick, on 
it—* you have often asked me about the hook in 
the kitchen wall, and the low settee that stands 
by the hearth. I will give you a little history, 
and you will know why I love to see the boards 
neatly scoured of this piece of furniture. It was 
the workmanship of short Ned, as we called him, 
a faithful servant in our family ; we all loved him 
for he seemed old when we were young, and he 
would gather us about him, in the long winter 
evenings, and tell us about the war, and how 
father would lie out at night to evade discovery, 
for they called him a rebel, and how mother would 
entertain the royalists with good cheer, until time 
should be given for him to escape ; and one night 
how he laid out the whole night, walled up in the 
stone fence of the orchard, and short Ned was the 
sentinel pretending to guard the fruit, while he 
was guarding the body of his loved master. And 
it was this very night when the faithful creature 
was attacked with the disease which crippled his 
frame, and rendered him unable for any duty re- 
quiring strength or action ; and so he fashioned 


the low settee, and it was his work shop, and | 


table, and bed. He seemed quite independent in 
his way, employing his time in framing baskets 
for the workmen, renewing old chairs, and making 
toys for all the little folks ; he was a scholar too, 
for he could read his bible and the almanac, and 
that ‘was enough, he said,‘for any body to 
know—the bible for holy things, and the almanac 


taught all he wanted to know about the world.’ | 
And so we all sat at his knee until we could read, 


and never was there a kinder master, or more 
loving pupils. 

“Then he was time-piece, thermometer, and 
barometer, and no machinery of man’s devising 
could be truer. It used to be heart service then 
with servants,and in the hay season at noon-time, 
when, perhaps, no cloud was in the sky, he would 
hasten the laborers at their meal, to lose no'time, 


A Word About Grandfather’s. 


for the storm was at hand, and they could rest , 








‘before sundown—and they always heeded old 
Ned, for they grew to look upon him as having 
fore-knowledge. He was a great help to the la- 
borers of the farm; he was flattered when the 

kind domestic praised his warnings, and called him 
the ‘ head man,’—for he would joke a little on the 

' word as his limbs refused to labor. It was not 
the fashion in those days to crowd up the kitchen 

‘hearth with long black ranges; a whole party 
could seat themselves behind the narrow stuff 
curtain which hang under the wide mantle, and 
the huge timber, which blazed and cracked up the 
chimney, was brought to the door in heavy chains, 
and rolled upon the hearth by two or three stout 
men ; but, above all, the Christmas log was a 
labor for the cattle, and the Christmas sports were 
kept in kitchen and hall with all the mirth of the 

| olden times. 

“ At these seasons old Ned worked late and 
early, so that he could frame in secret the little 
tokens he designed for all, high and low, through- 
out the house; then, too, the love charms, for the 
young people in the neighborhood, would be pre- 
pared ; and they were always happy love charms 

—for the kind creature could not believe in an 
evil token—and he would rather suffer pain him- 
self than cause a sigh in the heart of a believer. 
Christmas morning, indeed the whole day, was a 
jubilee to us all, but more especial!y to this favorite 
cripple ; he would receive from the whole neigh- 
borhood evidences of good will, and stores of 

| sweet things—enough to last six months, as bribes 

‘for the ‘ best behaviour’ on the part of all the 

' children far and near—and it was on one of these 
occasions that the hook was driven in the wall 

-above his head, and the bright plated tray was 

presented to him to hold his food, so that he could 

| easily help himself to itscontents. I wish I could 
tell you just how he looked, by the blazing fire, in 
the evening, with his tools and work about him, 

‘as his shiny black face would seem to reflect the 

‘light. He would read lessons from the embers, 

‘as the sparks would decay, and foretell death by 

the winding sheet as the tallow would drop down 

his candle. 
* 2 * * * 
| “But at last (and my aunt sighed) the day 
| came when the low settee held the stiffened form, 
and the furniture of his little kingdom was gath- 
ered up, and the bright tray was without food, for 
poor Ned died, like his master, without additional 
pain, and we all gathered about his short coffin, 
and checked not the tears as they flowed, for never 
had the lips, which now were still, given utterance 
to an unkind word, for love was the law of his 
heart and the expression of his voice. He had 
| often begged to be laid by his ‘dear master; and 
'we all followed as mourners through the long 
walk of the garden, and laid him by the feet of 
him whom he had so loved living; and now—” 
but we listened in vain for the concluding sen- 
tence. Aunt May’s stories were never very long, 
and, as the candle quietly dropped in its socket, 
dear aunt had dropped into her evening nap. 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
BY F. SAUNDERS. 


Man, the boasted “ paragon of animals,” per- piece of bark for a boat, and his tail for a sail, he 
forms the locomotive process in various ways,— | , Crosses a stream. 
he walks the solid earth “erect and free,’—or | Dogs, wolves, jacdalls, and many others, are 
rides in the rail-car, for the sake of greater speed, | | hunters. 
—he breasts the wave, like the finny tribe, although | | In the matter of flying, mankind have clearly 
not being amphibious, he prefers to make his tran- | been convicted in the acts of mimicing the birds: 
sit over the watery depths in the steamship: but, land a sorry spectacle after all has the unfortunate 
unlike the feathered raee, he cannot fly. Why | biped ever made in the fatal experiment. 
“creation’s lord” should be less endowed than | This fatal fondness for flying aloft is rendered 
some of his subjects is a question to refer to wiser | the more conspicuous by the “ airy notions” of men 
heads for solution: all we propose to offer is a few | in general. Some “build castles in the air,” 
facts in the premises, leaving the reader to his own | which, as every sane personage would predict, soon 
conclusions. There are many curious coincidences | become like “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” — 
and points of analogy observable between the hu- | | Others are for ever climbing the highest peaks, 
man and the brute creation. Whocan determine | and make the ascent of Mont Blanc, Chimbarazo, 
tne dividing line between the instincts of the lat- | or the Himalaya range the climax of their ambi- 
ter and the reason of the former? What strange | ‘tion. Others again have a penchant for balloons, 
anomalies are sometimes found to obtain in each: | and, like the ambitious student, or the fabled Pe. 
in man, for example, we occasionally find an in- | gassus, seem to scorn familiarity with all subluna- 
tellect remarkably dull and obtuse, while in the | ry things as they leave the world beneath them, 
dog, the elephant, and other animals are instincts | It has become one of the cant-terms of the day, 
as singularly acute and seemingly rational. Then | moreover, to insist upon the “elevation of the 
again as to the industrial arts—animals are either | masses” of society at large: and a flying-machine 
the imitators of man, or vice versa ; for, according | is actually in process of construction for carrying 
to an ingenious, modern authority, they possess in | through the airy concave a hundred human beings 
common with ourse!ves a practical knowledge of ata tinte. It is true we have much to do with 
many of the arts of life. For example: | the elemental atmosphere, for we have not only 
Bees are geometricians. Their cells are so | to respire, and, alas! to expire; but we are in- 
constructed, as with the least quantity of material, , structed to aspire: and the higher our attainments, 
to have the largest sized spaces and least possible | the more loudly become the laudations of man- 
loss of interstice. ‘kind. Some people there are to be met with in 
So also is the ant lion. His funnel-shaped trap | all countries, who are said to be habitually in- 
is correct in its ccnformation, as if it had been | flated, or “lifted-up:” others are distinctively 
formed by the most skillful artist of our species, | known as “stuck-up” people,—samples of the 
with the aid of the best instruments. class are frequently to be seen promenading our 
The mole is a meteorologist. Broadway, whose airy steps seem to disdain the 
The bird called the kine killer is an arithmeti- | plebeian pavement and defy its contact. Others, 
cian; so, also, are crows, the wild turkey, and | again, are said to be in the clouds, and some are 


some other birds. | always getting out of their proper sphere, or so 
The torpedo, the ray, and the electric eel are | transparent in the characters as to be seen through : 
electricians. | but the specific gravity of the race, after all, cp- 


The nautilus is a navigator. He raises and pears to offer a sufficient guarantee against the 
lowers his sail, and casts and weighs anchor, and | danger of their entire migration to another planet. 


performs other nautical evolutions. | Shakspeare possibly might have intended some 
The beaver is an architect, builder and wood- | allusion to these eccentric movements of mankind, 
cutter. | where he speaks of those who 


* Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 


The marmot is a civil engineer. He not any | 
As make the angels weep !’’ 


builds houses, but constructs aqueducts and arains 
to keep them dry. 
The white ants maintain a regular army of sol-| A word or two touching the air, or atmospheric 
diers. | fluid, itself, may not be inappropriate as introduc- 
The East India ants are horticulturists, they | | tory to what we have to offer concerning the ex- 
make mushrooms, upon which they feed their | periments of those who have indulged their pre- 


young. | dilection for soaring aloft. The circumambient 
Wasps are paper manufacturers. atmosphere is the element in which we may be 
Caterpillars are silk spinners. said “to live, and move, and have our being.”— 
The bird ploceus textor is a weaver. He weaves | Althongh the weight and pressure of the air has 

a web to build his nest. | been computed at fifteen pounds to every square 
The primia isa tailor. He sews the leaves to- | inch, and the density or weight of the whole 

gether to make his nest. | amount surrounding the earth’s surface, has been 


The squirrel is a ferryman. With a chip or a ; supposed equivalent to that of a globe of lead sixty 
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miles in diameter. It surrounds our globe to a! seldom seen on the surface. We also find that 
height of about forty miles. the swift land animals, and the fleet fishes, very 
The difference in the state of the air which our | soon expire when they are cut off trom the ele- 
bodies sustain at one time more than another, is ments, while the toad and other ground reptiles 
also very considerable, caused by the natural | exhibit contrary tendency. But we digress, our 
changes in the state of the atmosphere. The | object being more especially to exhibit the various 
weight of the atmospheric fluid has great influence | experiments attempted in an erial navigation. 
ona number of physical phenomena. Jt com- | Franklin said a balioon resembled a new born in- 
prises all bodies, and opposes their dilutation : it | fant, for nobody could tell what it mght come to. 
is an obstacle to the evaporation of fluids. The | An air balloon consists of a bag filled with air so 
waters of the sea are by this cause preserved in | light, that it, together with the bag, forms a mass 
their liquid state, without which, indeed, they | specifically lighter than the common atmosphere. 
would assume a vapory form, as we see in the | By heating a quantity of air, to two hundred de- 
vacuum of the air pump. The pressure of the | grees of Fahrenheit, you will just double its bulk, 
air on our bodies preserves in their proper state | when the thermometer stands at fifty-four, in the 
the solids and fluids ; and from the absence of this | open air; and in the same proportion you will 
pressure it is, that on the summits of high moun- | diminish its weight. And if such a quantity of 
tains the blood often issues from the pores of the | this hot air be enclosed in a bag so that the excess 
skin or from the lungs. Yet of all possible states | of the weight of an equal bulk of common air 
in which matter can exist, that of the air admits | weighs more than the bag with the air contained 
of the greatest freedom of motion ; this has given in it, both the bag and the air will rise, and con- 
rise to the familiar phrase, “free as the air we | tinue to do so till they arrive at a place where the 
breathe.” So remarkable, indeed, is this elasticity | external air is naturally so much rarefied that the 
apparent, and so essential does it appear to be to | weight becomes equal, and the whole will float. 
every kind of action which takes place upon the | According to respectable authorities on the subject, 
earth’s surface, and probably beneath its solid | the first trials of this mode of progression seem to 
crust, as well as into the waters, that there is | have been achieved by Grecian skill, and the most 
perhaps no performance of what may be called the | celebrated imitation of flying upon wind of ancient 
elementary functions of matter, but in substances | times, is that of the renowned geometrician, 
which pass through the state of air in the course | Archytas, who constructed a wooden pigeon, 
of their action. There is a striking coincidence | which, it is affirmed, could fly, but which, how- 
observable between the action of the air and that | ever, if it fell to the ground, could ‘not raise itself 
of vegetation ; for instance during the vernal ex- | again. It is also recorded that during the reign 
quinox, when the winds are boisterous and the | of Nero, a daring wrial adventurer fell a victim 
air is in violent agitation, the budding forth of na-| to his aspiring ambition of flying on artificial 
ture is much more active, than under the lanquid | wings. ‘Till the time of Lord Bacon, no rational 
atmosphere of a summer sun. This remark has | principle appears ever to have been suggested, 
been also applied by naturalists, to birds, beasts | with reference to this subject ; although his name- 
and reptiles. The bird which soars in the upper | sake, the friar, had already written a treatise on 
strata of the air, breasts the tempest gallantly to | the practicability, or possibility, of flying with ar- 
windward, with far more velocity than the fleetest | tificial wings, &c. It has been contended by 
vessel can scud before its currents—is all over a | other writers that wings of this kind, if properly 
breathing instrument. Not only is its internal | constructed and dexterously managed, might be 
cavity fitted with tubes and cells, independently | sufficient to break the fall of any human body 
altogether of the lungs, or breathing apparatus, | from a high place, so that some adventurers in 
but every bone is hollowed out, so as to be a re- | this way might possible come off with safety ; 
cepticle for the atmospheric fluid ; and there is not | though by far the greater number of those who 
an important organ or vessel in the whole body of | have rashly adopted such schemes have either lost 
this buoyant creature, which is not continually | their lives or limbs in the attempt. 
“ bathed in this breath of life.” Contrast with this} In the year 1709, however, as we are informed 
some of the reptile tribes, which twine in the iby a letter published in France, in 1784, a Portu- 
brakes, or crawl in the mud, and we find that | guese projector, Friar Gusman, applied to the king 
their breathing is as limited as their powers of ac- | for encouragement to his invention of a flying 
tion, and that very many of them doze out the | machine. The principle on which it was con- 
winter in one unbroken and unbreathing sleep, structed, (if indeed it had any principle,) seems to 
during which dormant condition they perform no, have been that of a paper-kite. The machine 
action, and suffer little or no decay. Cut off | was constructed in form of a bird, and contained 
from the al!-stimulating influence of the air, by | several tubes through which the wind was to pass, 
the peculiarity of their physical structure and | in order to fill a kind of sails, which were to 
habits, they remain almost in a condition of (if the | elevate it; and when the wind was deficient, the 
expression be allowed,) living death. The like | same effect was to be performed by means of 
analogy is found to prevail among the finny | bellows concealed within the body of the machine. 
tribes ; the wonderful celerity of those little specs | The ascent was also to be promoted by the elec- 
of marine existence, dashing with lightning speed, | tric attraction of pieces of amber placed in the 
are usually at the surface of the water—it being | top, and by two spheres enclosing magnets in the 
more fully impregnated with particles of air— | same situation! Of this De Gusman, it is also 
while the whale and other ponderous bodies are | related, that, in the year 1736, he made a wicker 
vastly more measured in their movements, and are | basket of about seven or eight feet diameter, and 
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covered it with paper, which raised itself 200 feet | we first think of a man attempting to fly by me- 
in the air, and the effect was generally attributed chanical means, we are induced, considering his 
to witchcraft. ‘specific gravity, to pronounce it impossible; and 
The Marquis de Bacqueville made an essay at had we never seen or known of any bird larger 
flying—the latest adventure of the kind we can than a humming bird, whose weight does not ex- 
meet with—which occurred in 1742, which to a ceed one drachm, and whose diminutive wings 
certain extent was successful. He rose by the aid measure only three inches from tip to tip; and 
of wings alone from his residence at Paris, and were to be told by some traveller, that he had 
directed his flight across the Seine, towards the seen a bird with a body as large as a sheep, that 
gardens of the Tuilleries; but just as he had ad- had wings of twelve feet expansion, and that it 
vanced mid-way he appeared to lose all command could quit the earth, and ascend into the air with 
over his movements, and, his wings ceasing to act, | its ponderous body, and there fly about with as 
he fell zgainst one of the floating machines be- | much ease as the little humming bird, we should 
longing to the Parisian washerwomen, at the Port , deem it fabulous.” 
Royal, and broke his leg. We have seen a curi- | The estimated weight of the humming bird is 
ous tract, by an anonymons writer, on the “art | one drachm, that of the condor not less than four 
of flying,” in which the enthusiastic author insists | stone: now if we reduce four stone into drachms 
that he has demonstrated the possibility of endow- | we shall find the condor to be 14,336 times as 
ing the human biped with this bird-like faculty. | heavy asthe humming bird: yet by the same me- 
“It is easy to determine that a bird is no more | chanical power, and use of its wings, the former 
able to fly than a man, without the mechanical can overcome the specific gravity of its body as 
effect of wings; therefore it is only requisite to | easily as the latter. 
furnish a man with a pair of wings of sufficient| “ But this is not all; we are informed that this 
dimensions, and for him to apply them in the | enormous bird possesses a power in its wings, 80 
same manner as the bird does, to invest him with | far exceeding what is necessary for its own con- 
the same function. The ostrich, in the torrid re- | veyance through the air, that it can take up, and 
gions of Africa ; the emu, in the extensive plains | fly away with a whole sheep in its talons, with as 
of Paraguay, in south America, which standing | much ease as an eagle would carry off, in the 
erect, is about seven feet high, its legs are three | same manner, a hare or a rabbit. This we may 
feet long, its thighs are nearly as thick as the | readily give credit to, from the known fact of our 
thighs of a man ; it runs so swift that the fleetest | little kestril, and the sparrow hawk, frequently 
dogs are foiled by it; the cassowary and the | flying off with a partridge, which is nearly three 
dodo, in the Molucca Islands; and the penguin, | times the weight of either of these rapacious little 
in the straits of Magellan and the South Sea Is- | birds. 
lands; all these birds are as utterly incapable of | ‘Let us attend to this subject a little further ; 
flying as a man, none of them being provided | let us consider these wings of the condor, which, 
with wings for that purpose.” with a mechanical action alone, produces a power 
The condor, the largest and fleetest bird that | that is capable of carrying through the air both the 
flies, possesses, in a higher degree than the eagle,/ bird and the sheep, weighing together not less 
all the qualities that render it formidable both to| than ten stone, which would then be 204,000 
man and beast, as well as the feathered tribe. | times the weight of the humming bird! When 
Its wings are said to measure from twelve to| this is duly considered, with reference to my plan, 
fifteen feet across when expanded, and such is its | what encouragement does it not give to prosecute 
power that it has been known to carry off a calf,| the art of flying? particularly so, when we con- 
or a deer, or a child, in its talons, with apparent | sider that a man of ten stone weight, in a machine 
ease. Now if we examine the quill feathers, we | weighing two stone, will only exceed the weight 
shall find in the shafts astonishing strength and | of the condor one-fifth part ; this isa mere trifle 
elasticity, combined with very little specific gravity. | compared with the astonishing difference there is 
The webs of the quill feathers are broader on one | between the humming bird and the condor.” 
side of the shafts than the other, which causes} ‘“ Such being the fact,” he triumphantly con- 
them to open as the wings move up, and to shut | cludes, “ in the name of reason and philosophy, 
as they descend. It will thus be seen it was ex- | why may not a man with a pair of artificial wings, 
pedient that the quill feathers should separate and | large enough, and with sufficient power to strike 
open, to let the upper air pass through the wings, | them upon the air, by able to produce the same 
to facilitate their ascent, when they are struck up-! result?” The modus operandi he thus defines : 
wards ; it was also necessary that they should all a machine is to be constructed with a pair of 
shut close together, forming each wing into a com- | wings and a lever to work them with, so that any 
plete surface or web, when they are, by the mus- | person will soon be able to see how far it is likely 
cular power of the bird, forced down, in order to| to float. This machine may be considered as a 
give a more secure hold upon the air below, and | large artificial bird, and the individual placed 
by that means keep the bird up. When the tail | within the basket or car, as the motive or vital 
is forced upwards, and the wings are in action,! power. By this arrangement, the specific gravity 
the bird ascends, and forced downwards it conse- of the wronaut is sustained by the car, and, as he 
quently descends: but the most important use of | sits much in the same manner as if he were rowing 
the tail is to support the posterior weight of the|a boat, he is enabled to bring into action his 
bird, and to prevent vacillation. whole bodily strength, which far exceeds the 
Our learned and ingenious authority deduces | strength of his arms merely, or artificial wings ; 
from this his darling hypothesis: he says—“ When ‘he at the same time has the additional advantage 
32 
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of exerting his force upon a lever. A tail of about 
eight feet long, and the same breadth at its ex- 
tremity, fixed to the hinder part of the car, and 
spread out flat to the horizon in the same manner 
as we see the tails of birds—completes this curious 
apparatus. 

We take leave of our author, borrowing one 
more extract from his luminous pages, with more 
special reference to the construction of flying ma- 
chines. Speaking of which, he says: “I will here 
take the liberty of communicating a few hints, 
which I conceive to be of impertance to the wros- 
tatic science. Now that we know the true cause 
of the projectile motion of birds, and I having 
suggested a plan for producing the same effect by 
artificial means, we may be able to accomplish 
what Messrs.” Roberts, Blanchard, and others at- 
tempted to do, but in vain, entirely from their not 
possessing a knowledge of this mystery of nature. 
Iam alluding to the steerage of balloons, which 
they endeavored with great labor to attain, by 
striking a number of oars horizontally against the 
air ; and if we do but take into consideration that 
the balloon was constantly flying from the air 
against which they were striking, it does not seem 
probable that they could, by such means, produce 
the effect they aimed at. 

“ But if we make a car from the plan which I 
have laid down, and upon a scale large enough to 
admit a small revolving steam engine, to move 
the lever with, we then can work, in a vertical 
direction, a pair of very large wings, which would 


produce a projectile force sufficient to impel the | 


balloon forward in any point of the compass to 
which we might incline it ; and by having a large 
tail fixed to the car,in an universal joint, we 
should be able to give it any inclination whatever ; 
and when we have thus effected a perfect steerage 
to balloons, we shall be able to convey a number 
of passengers to any place of destination with ac- 
curacy and safety. But for this kind of navigation 
the balloon must be much smaller than usual, and 
perfectly spherical, and the gas should be kept in 
such a degree as not to have too great a tendency 
to ascend—it should be so regulated as to float in 
equilibrium with the atmosphere; the wronauts 
could then keep the machine at a moderate height 


He first used bladders, but they were fourid too 
heavy: he then tried Chinese paper, but that proy- 
ed so permeable that the vapor passed through it 
like water through a seive. His experiments, 
therefore, made in the year 1782, proceeded no 
further than blowing up soap bubbles with inflam- 
mable air. The theory, however, was successfully 
demonstrated by the brothers Montgolfier, of 
Lyons,short!y afterwards. Their first experiment 
was made with a bag of fine silk, filed with rare- 
fied air, which, proving successful, they tried the 
experiment on a larger scale on the 19th of Oct., 
1783, at Versailles. The balloon had a basket 
attached to it, in which were a sheep and some 
fowls ; in about eight minutes the fire which sup- 
plied the rarefied air went out, and the apparatus 
descended, but without injuring the g@ronauts. A 
month afterwards M. Pilatre de Rosier, accompa- 
nied by the Marquis d’Arlandes, made the first 
wronautical voyage ever attempted by man. The 
balloon was beautifully ornamented, being com- 
posed of silk, decorated with gold and spangles 
and scarlet velvet: the car was a gallery large 
enough for the voyager to walk round, and the 
centre of it was hollow, containing an iron grate 
or brazier. This grate was open for the purpose 
of receiving the heated air; and that the fire and 
supply of rarefied air might be regulated at plea- 
sure, port holes were made in the gallery towards 


the grate: so long as the wronaut wished to re- 


—from fifty to a hundred feet would be high | 


enough for ordinary sailing, and if it was found 
to be inclining too much upwards, it might be 
counteracted by holding the tail in a descending 
direction. A steam engine can be made with a 
one horse power, or equal to the strength of eight 
or ten men, that will not weigh more than eight 
stone ; and will stand in the small space of four 
feet by two, with the boiler and all the apparatus 
belonging to it.” 

Doubtless the great Californian Flying Machine 


—asnnounced to transmit a colony of eager emi- | 


grants to the gold diggins—has added improve- 
ments upon the lucid hints of our erudite author ; 
and, with so much light shed upon the subject, the 


patient public assuredly ought to be indulgéd with | 


the “ grand experimental trip” ere long. 

Resuming our brief sketch of the progress of 
wrostatic investigation, the next name of any note 
we meet with is that of Cavali, who has the merit 
of having first experimented with inflammable air. 


main in the air, he was obliged to furnish this fire 
with fuel, and when he purposed descending he 
suffered it to decline. These wrial voyagers met 
with no inconvenience during their excursion, 
which lasted twenty-five minutes—during which 
they passed over a space of five miles. This 
species of balloon is known by the title of the 
Montgofiere: it is an exceedingly dangerous one, 
from its liability to take fire; indeed the greater 
number of accidents that have befallen #ronauts 
have resulted from this cause. M. Rosier himself 
perished, two years subsequently, through the con- 
flagration of the machine in which he and M. 
Romain were careering aloft, with the intention 
of crossing the English Channel,—the apparatus 
having ignited, these luckless adventurers were 
dashed to pieces upon the rocks, near Calais.— 
About this time the attention of the learned was 
being directed to the use of hydrogen gas,—a M. 
Charles with a companion made a completely 
successful voyage from the Champ de Mars. The 


superiority of the hydrogen gas, over the heated 


air, was soon tested, but not till five persons had 
fallen victims to the experiment. At the present 
time balloons are filled with carburetted hydrogen 
gas—the common coal gas, which is considerably 


cheaper than the hydrogen: Mr. Green, the in- 


trepid wronaut, first discovered its use; he also 
invented the guide rope, which is of greet utility, 


and which is usually of 1000 feet in length. The 





first succeseful descent by the parachute was ef- 
fected by M. Garnerin in 1797. 

Among the most daring of wrial voyagers were 
Dr. Jeffries and M. Blanchard, who crossed to the 
French Coast from Dover, in January, 1785. Af- 
ter passing over several vessels, they found that 
the balloon was descending with great velocity, 
and they threw out all their ballast. This proving 

















ineffectual, they next threw out a parcel of books 
they carried along with them, which made the 
balloon ascend when they were about midway 
between France and England. Finding them- 
selves again descending, they threw away the re- 
mainder of their bouks, and ten mioutes after they 
had a most enchanting prospect of the French 
coast. Still, however, the machine descended, 
and, as they had now no more ballast, they were 
fain to throw away their provisions for eating, the 
wings of the boat, and every other moveable they 
could easily spare. ‘“ We threw away,” says Dr. 
Jeffries, “our only bottle, which, in its descent, 
cast out a stream like smoke, with a rushing noise ; 
and when it struck the water we heard and felt 
the shock very perceptibly on our car and balloon.” 
All this proving iusufficient to stop the descent 
they next threw out their anchors and cords, and, 
at last, stripped off their clothes, fastening them- 
selves to certain slings, and intended to cut away 
their boat, as their last resource. They had the 
satisfaction, however, to find that they were rising, 
and as they passed over the high lands, between 
Cape Blank and Calais, the machine rose very 
fast, and carried them toa greater height than 
they had been at any former part of their voyage. 
They descended safely among some trees in the 
forest of Guiennes, where there was just sufficient 
opening to admit them. 

We quote from the published account of an as- 
cent made by Mr. Baldwin from Chester, Eng- 
land, a brief paragraph as descriptive of some of 
the more delightful experiences of an #ronaut.— 
After traversing the airy regions for some twenty- 
five geographical miles. under favorable circum- 
stances for observations, he thus writes: “ The 
sensation of ascending is compared to that of a 
strong pressure from the bottom of the car upward 
against the soles of his feet. At the distance of 
what appeared to him seven miles from the earth, 


though by the barometer scarcely a mile and a | 


half, he had a grand and most enchanting view | 
of the city of Chester, and its adjacent places be- | 
low. The river Dee appeared of a red color; the 
city very diminutive ; and the town entirely blue. 
The whole appeared a perfect plain, the highest 


building having no apparent height, but reduced | 


all to the same level, and the whole terrestrial 
prospect appeared like a colored map.” 

Among the Germans, Professors Junguis and 
Reichard with his wife, have acquired the great- 
est celebrity by their erial excursions: others in 
Italy, Constantinople, and elsewhere, have also | 
made ascents. There have been many in this. 
country by various individuals: the first upon 
record, as having taken place in the United S:ates, 
was in 1793, when Blanchard ascended from’ 


Philadelphia, in the presence of General Wash- 


ington, and a vast concourse of spectators. In | 
1809, Madame Blanchard, the wife of the cele- 
brated wronaut, made an ascent from Paris in | 
the night. Her car was brilliantly ornamented, 
and she took her departure amid fireworks and 
showers of rockets. One of the latter unfortu- 
nately having been misdirected, penetrating the | 
balloon, the hydrogen became ignited, and the 
flames issued forth from every side. Madame B. 
fell from an immense height, in the presence of 
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thousands of agonized spectators, who were 
pierced with pain and grief at her cries and help- 
less situation. Her lifeless body was found soon 
after shockingly mangled. 

The most memorable triumph in rial naviga- 
tion ever achieved, was the great European tour 
performed by Monck Mason, Holland and Green, 
in November, 1836. The ballon, called the Royal 
Vauxhall, Nassau, was of stupendous proportions, 
being 60 feet in height and fifty in breadth. The 
eronauts left the city of Cantebury at about half 
past one—the vast machine rose proudly in the 
air, and every thing seemed to be auspicious of 
splendid success. After they had made about two 
hours sail, they despatched a billet by a small para- 
chute, addressed to the mayor of the city—a mode 
of express that may possibly yet be found to super- 
sede all other methods of post conveyance. As 
the twilight was deepening they heard the break- 
ers dashing on the rocky margin of the British 
Channel; and, as the moon was an absentee, our 
voyagers were soon enveloped in the darkness of 
night as they passed over the waters that divide 
the two great rival nations. The shades of mid- 
night still hung around them as they passed over 
the city of Liege—the streets and houses being 
marked out by lights in them, and the numerous 
fires blazing in the iron works in the neighborhood 
_—all of which formed a picture of consummate 
‘beauty. ‘Towards five o'clock the dawn gradually 
broke, disclosing to the travellers a magnificent 
map of the mighty Rhine—with here and there 
its cloud-capt tower and rocky peak ; while, as 
the grey tints mellowed in the roseate hue of 
morning, the silver stars that stud the deep blue 

‘vault above became fainter and fainter, till all at 
length, one by one, they disappeared. Ata quar- 
ter past six, when at the height of nearly 12,000 
feet above the earth, they first caught a glimpse 
of the glorious king of day, attended with a 

|gorgeous display of many tinted clouds, that 
seemed to marshal themselves, as in a regal 
pageant, to do honor to the advent of the new 
born day. A rapid descent here took place which 
again caused them to be enveloped in the thick 
mazes of the lingering darkness; twice did they 
thus alternate between the coming dawn and the 


‘mists and shadows of the lower regions of the 
|atmosphere ; the effect of this seemingly super- 
natural vision, can scarcely be conceived, much 
less described. The #ronauts, after having per- 
formed a most interesting voyage of eighteen hours 
duration, safely descended in the valley of Elbern, 
in the Duchy of Nassau, having passed over a 
‘great part of five kingdoms—England, France, 
Belgium, Prussian Germany and the Duchy of 
Nassau. 

JErostatic machines seem to be again attracting 
a share of prominent public attention, two erial 
Ships being at the present time in process of com- 
pletion in our own country, designed to carry a 
large number of passengers ; while elsewhere simi- 
lar “novel expedients for locomotion are also pro- 
jected. Doubtless the day is not very remote 
when we shall see huge flying machines en route 
for California, China, and the rest of the world, 
darkening our daylight in their transit, and startling 
the feathered tribes in their hitherto undisturbed 
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possession of their native element. Then the cir- | descended from the car to the wrostatie battery, 
cumnavigation of the globe, which, in Anson’s| and commenced a sham bombardment of the 
time, took three years for its accomplishment, will town beneath him. This performance in mid air 
require little over as many days as it now does of at once amazed and amused the spectators, whilst 
months. The ewrial navigators, with their high-! a party of scientific gentlemen decided that the 
pressure apparatus in full blast, will be in a fair | ingenious plans of Mr. Coxwell might prove 
way to give old “ Sol” the go-by—look out for the | available for immensely useful purposes in actual 
lost pleiad, and make a geological survey of the | warfare. 
moon ; while even we, go-a-head Yankees, shall,| ‘‘ It may perhaps be but little known to many 
in the marvellous dispatch, actually find time hang | now living, that Napoleon frightened the inhabi- 
heavily on our hands. The scheme strikes us as tants of Great Britain by threatening to invade 
worthy the sage deliberations of the projectors of | that country by means of balloons. He said that 
the contemplated railroad to the Pacific, as both | from the great improvements made in balloons, he 
much time and money, as well as the health and would soon be able to cross the Channel with his 
lives of travellers, may possibly be saved by adopt- | army in divisions, horse, foot and artillery. Thou- 
ing the super-:terranean transportation line: by | sands in Britain believed’ it, and many an old 
which passengers may expect to breakfast in New | | woman saw a French invader in a distant sea gull. 
York ; dine, perhaps at a table d’hote, on some; We have seen an old poem written by a rural 
peak of the Rocky Mountains, and sup at San} bard named Walker, who ridieuled the common 
Francisco, regaled meanwhile with the bright | fears in a humorous manner, by representing the 
visions of that auriferous valley. Besides their | people flying in all quarters on the appearance of 
astronomical, geographical and meteorological | the van of Napoleon’s balloon army, which turned 
uses, wrostatic machines are capable of being ren- | out to be a flock of crows. 
dered eminently available in warfare, as we learn} “ It may not perhaps be generally known, how- 
from the following extract from a recent jour- | ever, that Dr. Anderson while in France, during 
nal: | the old Revolution and when all French publica- 
“ An English e2ronaut named Coxwell, who has | tions were prohibited from entering Germany, used 
lately been demonstrating a novel system of zrial | to send messages away in balloons, when the wind 
warfare at Elberfield, Prussia, ascended, in com- | was favorable, which were often picked up by the 
pany with a German gentleman, and, when the | | peasants to the great mortification of the authori- 
balloon had attained a considerable altitude, he | ties and frontier guards.” 





ECONOMIES. 
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To begin, there is an economy of the individual. 
A true economy of the individual implies a co- 
ordination of life with physical laws,—not only 
because the body is the garment of an immortal 
soul, and should not be soiled or rudely torn,—not 
only because it is the soul's earthly house, and 
should not be undermined,—not merely because 


it is the soul’s temple consecrated by Divine illu- | 
mination, and should have no idols in its shrine | 


and no strange fire upon its altar; for it is more 
than all these to the soul,—more than vesture to 


a wearer, than a dwelling to a tenant, than a tem- | 
ple to a worshipper,—it is an inseparable element | 


in that composite unity which now, in time, con- 
stitutes the living man. And to this whole living 
man a life in co-ordination with these laws js that 
only which brings health and strength and power. 
Yet not for mere health and strength and power, 
—not even for their continuance,—has co-ordina- 


of days may be but a higher sort of vegetation; 
or it may be a long struggle with the stubborn 
| wants of existence; or it may be a protracted 
succession of transmigrations from vanity to vani- 
ty ; or it may be an enduring sentence to hard 
labor, self-pronounced and _ self-inflicted, from 
| which death alone can give release, who will 
come at last to tell the convict that his term has 
expired, that he has collected gold enough and 
may quit the prison. It is harmony with these 
laws that gives fitness for the highest labor, and 
susceptibility to the purest things. Without it, 
there can be no purpose in the will, no power in 
the act, no dignity in the being. Men become as 
walking shadows to the darkened eye and the 
‘disordered head, the heavens a pestilent collection 
‘of vapors, and earth a sterile promontory. The 
| heart, made faint, trembles amidst scenes in which 
purer and braver hearts exult. The brain, enfee- 


tion with these laws its most impressive value.— | bled or bewildered, “in wandering mazes lost,” 
Not by length of days is this value to be measured. | dwells often in a region between the idiot and the 
Length of days has no worth in itself. Length | madman, hovers, it may be, over him for a while 
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and then drops into the blackness of darkness for 
ever. What to an untuned frame, in which re- 
morse keeps company with discord, are the sweet- 
ness of prayer, the calls of duty, the electric tones 
of eloquence, the charms of art? To such a one, 
the whole of existence is unstrung, and all is hard, 
and not only unmusical, but also hopeless. Daily 
society loses to him its vitality and its freshness, 
and opportunity after opportunity passes from the 
sphere of the possible to that of the impossible.— 
Was it to one becoming thus insensate that the 
poet spoke ?— 
“<Q, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Natare to her votary yields,— 

The warbling woodlands, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, — 

All that the genial ray of morning yields, 

And all that arswers to the song of even, 


All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven,— 


QO, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ?”’ | 


A true economy of the individual implies a co- | 


ordination of the life with spiritual laws,—with 
the law of thought, the law of conscience, and the 
law of goodness. How rich the life is, in which 
this is found,—how poor, where it is not! Give 
a certain amount of capacity, and there is scarcely 
a limit to what may be accomplished by diligence, 
industry, and vital meditation. It is not know- 
ledge, alone, that will be gained, but plastic com- 
mand over it,—the heat that melts and the talent 
that moulds it tothe mind’scommand. The thing 
that appeared impossible, contemplated for a while, 
merely seems difficult, and after more intense re- 
gard the difficulty itself is gone ; that which was 
dark and crude, as the mind broods upon it, 
emerges into light, and, coming to the light, grows 
into order. And it may be, down below the whole 
there lies a lyric sweetness, to which only earnest 
and repeated struggles for articulation can afford 
a worthy utterance. Give the same amount of 
capacity, but with it connect indolence, listless- 
ness, self-seeking, and self-indulgence, and years 
leave nothing but the ghosts of promises without 
performance, the remembrance of unsuccessful at- 
tempts, the consciousness of being beaten in the 
race, and despair of gaining the goal at any odds 
or in any way. When to this we add the vague 
ideas coming ever to the mind to mock it, telling 
it, like so many dim but tormenting fiends, of all 
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violating the moral laws of the spirit, we, in the 
first place, corrupt the sources of culture, and cir- 
cumscribe its sphere, and lessen its means ; we, in 
the second, put the faculties themselves into hos- 
tility against it. For how shall we dare to go to 
“memory, if she can open her book only to judge 
us,—or to imagination, if she has only demons 
with which to scare us,—or to the affections, if 
weepings and wounds are all that they can show 
us? How shall we go to reason, even, if a great 
portion of our ingenuity has been used in contri- 
| vances to blind or to deceive her,—to silence her 
voice, or to belie her counsel? And thus one part 
of our spiritual existence must be smothered before 
its birth, and another part must be stunted or 
strangled in its growth. But connected with the 
moral laws, in faithful and living union, there is 
no need of minute detail to exhibit the wide range 
of being and the glorious spheres of bliss and use- 
fulness to which this capacity would attain. 

No result can be obtained, if the laws of thought 
| are disregarded. If they be fully and profoundly 
carried out, despite of disloyalty to conscience and 
| to goodness, it is not to be denied that very im- 
| posing results may be had, of a certain kind. But 
imposing as they may be, do they subserve the 
|true economy of an individual life? Connect 

thought with any of those strong passions which 
| despise every law but their own,—is it, in its ut- 
| Most success, the best order of an individual man? 
| Suppose it aspires to become great,—great by 
| whatever distinction you please, but leaving out 
conscience and goodness,—the inward heart of a 
man must be blank and poor, even when it has 
every thing else to fulness. Let arnan have missed 
of no pleasure that he could enjoy, what of it all 
remains? Let a man have secured the most am- 
ple fortune, what has he in it, if he will pause but 
for one moment, and occupy that pause rightly, 
if conscience or goodness can have no place in it? 
| The greatest soldier that ever lived is poorly en- 
| gaged, if he be engaged only about his battles 
| when his battles are over. ‘The lives of such men 
| are, for themselves, as little consistent with the 
best order of life as those lives are which are 
| wasted in the lower senses ; while, for others, they 
/are incalculably more injurious. What is the vio- 
‘lence of a drunken clown to the ravages of a tem- 
perate Mahomet? “ The ideal of morality,” says 
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that it has lost,—what treasures of memory, what | Novalis, as quoted by Carlyle, “ has no more dan- 
stores of thought, what facility of execution, what | gerous rival than the ideal of highest strength, of 
abundance of fancy and emotion,—all of which it | most powerful life; which also has been named— 


might have had, but sought not rightly —we have 
a case which it might seem hard to make more 
painful. Yetso itis not. Let the law of con- 
science be disregarded also, let the law of good- 
ness have been habitually violated, and then the 


case is far more desperate. The moral faculties, 


give interest to all the others; they give them 
their depth and significance. Untrue to these, 
we not only waste the life, we kill it. It is not 
that the best affections languish, but they die.— 
Even the faculties that are purely intellectual suf- 
fer. To obtain the largest possible result from 
our minds, we must be able to call all their pow- 
ers into action, into continuous action, into con- 
centrated action; and we must be able to do this 
without compromise and without fear. Now, in 


| 


very falsely, as it was here meant—the ideal of 
| poetic greatness. It is the maximum of the say- 
lage. . . . . By this ideal, a man becomesa 
beast-spirit, a mixture ; whose brutal wit has for 
'weaklings a brutal power of attraction.” 

In the harmony of body, spirit, and estate would 
consist the completeness of the individual. Econ- 
omy of the individual includes not the man alone, 


‘but his adjuncts also. Economy, as merely ap- 
plied to thrift and foresight, has a solemn mean- 
|ing; and the possession of it, or the want of it, 


has most important bearings on individual power 
and individual destiny. Qualities are these which, 
even as thus practically understood, often spring 
from the best faculties of our nature, and enable 
us to exercise these best faculties in their divinest 
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spheres. “It is better to give than to receive ;” 
and it is economy, in its humblest meaning, yet 
its highest, which enables many a lowly soul to 
translate this precept into practice. Many a story 
of god-like beauty might be written under this 
title—and many a tragedy. The tragedy would 
not be confined to the griefs which want of econ- 


omy has brought home to individual hearts, but | 


would include wide-spread woes, which it has 
brought on cycles of generations and realms of 
nations. ‘The same tragedy is still omnipresent, — 
in hearts, in homes, in states,—in sorrows, in sui- 
cides, in struggles,—working with the sadness 
that cannot speak, with the misery that despairs, 
with the convulsions that only a benignant Power 
above us can assuage. 

The harmony, we have said, of body, spirit, and 
estate forms the completeness of the individual | 
man. ‘The derangement of this harmony, by the | 
sacrifice of the spirit to the body, can never be | 
otherwise than guilty and degrading. It is not so | 
with regard to the sacrifice of the body to the | 
spirit. Sometimes, it is true, this may be fanatic- | 
ism ; sometimes it may be folly; but never is it | 
gross. It may be the highest right, and the high- | 
est right it is, to consign the body to hunger, to | 
nakedness, to peril, to torture, to prison, and to 
death, when the higher life demands the lower. | 
And this, we suppose, is the meaning of that great 
saying which declares, that, when a man “ loses | 
his life” in obedience to a holy faith, he “ gains” 
it. Sacrifices thus made are truly grand. Sub- 
time was that iinmolation which Milton made to 
the honor of his country, when he laid his sight 
upon the altar of its defence. And yet more sub- | 
lime was that offering of life which the immortal | 
Howard made to the good of his race,—of a life | 
which he spent in the depths of European prisons, | 
which he lost in an Asiatic wilderness. Neither | 
can we help admiring the intellectual enthusiasm 
which, even without result, may consume the body: 
before its time. Though the body perish, we | 
cannot mourn, while the soul can live,—should it | 
live but in one choice memory. But when it lives | 
in memories without number, then we have reason | 
only to rejoice. It is not permitted us to lament, | 
while the soul abides in the thinker or the writer, 
whose visible presence, indeed, disappears, but | 
whose being continues in immortal words or in | 
immortal facts. And that rapture, that rapture | 
unto death, which flashes glory on the painter's 
canvas, which cries with wildness in the poets’ | 
song, wretched would it be for cold prudence to | 
condemn, rejoicing as we do in its light, and 
charmed as we are by its sound. When the spell 
has left us, sorrow, and not judgment, comes back 
with the thought, that the hand is stiff which il- 
lumined the canvas, that the heart is quenched 
which fired the song. Much less genius is lost to 
the world than the world fancies; still, there is, 
genius lost. Every generous man who has risen | 
to fame has some one to speak of,as one who. 
deserved fame, but missed it. He will tell°us of 
his rare intellect, of his deep philosophy, of his | 
soul-filled eloquence, and all this he will say of his 
friend with an impassioned faith in what he might 
have been and what he could have done. It this 
friend fias left among men any fragments of his 


| 
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power, he traces out for us the design of whieh 
these fragments were but parts; and, haply, he 


completes the plan. Yet, ever comes lament 
along with admiration, and ever, as he praises, he 
will confess that somewhat was wanted to carry 
promise to fulfilment. Incompleteness in any form 
is distressing. Structures in ruin sadden the heart 
—structures unfinished chill it. The walls which 
had once a roof that gave living men ashelter are 
not so desolate as those which never were cover- 
ed; and the hearth whereon fire has burned is not 
so lonely as that which bears no mark at all of 
flame or of smoke. The aisles and cloisters that 
have ere now, however long ago, been quickened 
by meditation and by prayer, wake up the soul, 


| yet calm it; the temple nobly planned, advanced 


half way, then abandoned, excites nothing but dis- 
turbing thought. Incompleteness in the humblest 
life is painful; how affecting,.then, in any life 
which opened with the prophecy of being a great 
one! But is not a complete life a thing as yet to 
be looked for, whatever the kind or the degree of 
power? The world has had many a great man; 
but that man who would peacefully and propor- 
tionately fill, in all its roundness, the circle of his 
being, must be formed in some age different from 
ours; and to the utmost faith in progress, such a 
one must long be the “ coming man.” 

No finite individuality is absolute. The indi- 
vidual human being exists no more separately 
than the individual atom. ‘The laws which govern 
his nature bind him to others, and others to him, 
with enlarged and multiplied relations. There 
are, therefore, economies wider than that of the 
individual; and next beyond, we say, there is the 
economy of home. 

Home is a genuine Saxon word ; a word kin- 
dred to Saxon speech, but with an import common 
to the race of man. Perhaps there is no other 
word in language that clusters within it so many 
and so stirring meanings,—that calls into play, 
and powerfully excites, so many feelings, so many 
faculties of our being. “ Home,”’—say but the 
word, and the child that was your merry guest 
begins to weep. “Home,”—play but its tunes, 
and the bearded soldier, that blenched not in the 
breach, droops, and sickens, and dies. “* Home,” 
—murmur but its name, and memories start around 
it that put fire into the brain, and affections that 
almost suffocate or break the heart, and pictures 
that bewilder fancy with scenes in which joy and 
sorrow wrestle with delirious strife for possession 
of the spirit. “ Home,’—what does it not stand 
for, of strongest, of most moving associations !— 
for childhood’s grief and gladness,—for youth’s 
sports, and hopes, and sufferings, and passions, 
and sins,—for all that brightened or dimmed the 
eyes,—for all that convulsed or tranquillized the 
breast ; for a father’s embrace, or for his death- 
bed,—for a mother’s kiss, or for her grave,—for a 
sister’s love, or a brother’s friendship,—for hours 
wasted, or hours blest,—for peace in the light of 
life, or fears in the shadows of perdition. Home, 
when it is all that nature and grace can make it, 
has a blessedness and beauty of reality that imagi- 
nation im its fairest pictures would find nothing to 
excel. But in many a spot called home, neither 
nature nor grace is found. A collection of home- 
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hisiories, honestly set down, would be a rich con- | thus derived will his dream be formed. In such 
tribution to materials for the philosophy of char- dreams will be the green field and the wooded 
acter. Not gay, not pleasant, not innocent, would lane; the boat sleeping on the stream; the rock 
all of these home-histories be. Nota fewof them mirrored in the lake; the shadow, watched ex- 
would be sad, dreary, wretched, and within the | pectingly from the school-room window, as it 
earliest dwelling of man would be discovered the | shortens to the noontide hour. Then there will 
appropriate opening of many a tragic life. be parents, blessed in their unbroken circle ; there 
And yet nothing can humanity worse spare will be young companions, laughing in their play ; 
than pleasing and gracious memories of home.— | there will be bright harvest-evenings, after days 
So fervently does humanity cling to what nature | of healthful toil; there will be family greetings, 
owes it, that those who have no home will make thanksgiving feasts; there will be the grasp of 
one for themselves in vision. ‘Those who have | friendship, there will be the kiss of love. The 
an evil one will soften down its many vices, and | dream will not be entirely, if at all, a dream of 
out of the scantiest affections bring forth rays of | crime, disgrace, and death; it will be one that 
the heart to brighten their retrospect. It is the | reproduces, on the brink of eternity, the freshness 
miracle of the five loaves performed spiritually for | of emotion, hope, and desire with which existence 
the soul, lest the instincts of our humanity should | on earth began. What is put into the first of life 
faint and perish by the way. The visitings of is put into the whole of life. This should never 
early home thoughts are the last to quitus. Fee- | be forgotten. 
ble age has them, when it has nothing else in| ‘The true economy of the home is not mechani- 
memory ; and when all the furniture which im- | cal, but moral. The household is not a machine, 
agination put together has gone to pieces and to not a collection of pulleys and springs, which it 
dust, these, not constructed, but planted, planted , needs but skill M directing force to manage. The 
down in the living soil of primal consciousness, ; household is an assemblage of kindred spirituali- 
flourish to the last; when the treasures which ex- | ties, a system of gradations; an association, in 
perience has been many years collecting a few | various stages, of human intelligences and human 
months may seem to take away, some diamonds | wills. And these can as little be harmonized by 
are left behind, which even the thief, time, has | the command of authority as by the use of power. 
spared, reminiscences that glimmer through bare | ‘T’o control, and yet not enslave,—to leave free, 
and blank obscurity from the crevices of youth. | and yet not abandon,—is a great problem in gov- 
As every thing human has an element of good in | ernment, whether its sphere be a household or an 
it, that which is good in a vicious home is what empire. In the household, control and freédom 
the past gives back to feeling ; it is also that which | can be reconciled only by wisdom and the affec- 
is good in an evil man that the remembrance of a | tions. Love is the mediator between power and 
virtuous home acts on. ‘There is no mist of guilt dependence; that which meekens authority; that 
so thick that it can always exclude the light of ; which ennobles submission. Love is the holy and 
such remembrance ; no tempest of passion so fu- | living bond, both of the equal and the unequal ; 
rious as always to silence its voices. During a | that which changes the rigor of mutual claims 
lull in the hurricane of revelry, the peal of the | into the grace of mutual kindness; that which 
Sabbath-bell may come along the track of wasted | brings courtesy into agreement with sincerity, and 
years, and, though loaded heavily, will be not un- harmonizes deference with independence. Only 
kindly in its tones. Through the reekings of love can subdue the selfish will in either doing or 
luxury, faces that beamed on the prodigal in youth | 


' forbearing ; only this can give sweetness to com- 
may seem to start in trouble from the tomb, and, mand, cheerfulness to obedience, and unity to 
though marred with grief, though: pallid with af- | companionship. 

fliction, turn mildly towards him, not in anger, | Wider still than the economy of home, there is 
but in sorrow. Amidst the chorus of bacchanals an economy of the state. 

and the refrains of lewdness, the satiated libertine | The state, as well as the family, is an organic 
may fancy, at moments, that he hears the calls unity and a social necessity. It is no more a 
of loved ones gone to heaven, startling him from | thing of chance ora thing of choice, that men 
the trance of death. Under the loud carousals dwell together in nations, than that they dwell 
that rage above the brain, deep down and lonely | together in families. The idea of the state is, 
in his heart, there may come to him the whisper | therefore,as permanent as that of the houshold.— 
of parental exhortation, the murmur of household | The origin of neither can be found in the dictates 
prayer, and the music of domestic hymns. The | of prudence or the principles of calculation. They 
very criminal in his cell will often have these vis- | exist irrespectively of the pleasurable or painful 
itations,—ministers to exhort, not enemies to ac- | experience of the individuals who compose them. 
cuse,—angels to beseech, not demons to scoff.— | The individual may be wretched as the member 
The sentenced culprit, during even his last night | of a family, he may be miserable as the member 
on earth, must sleep, and perchance may dreain, | of a state, and the influences which make him so 
and seldom will that dream be all in the present | may be found within the family and within the 
and in prison ; not all of it, if any, will be of chains state. The order of humanity, however, necessi- 
and blood, of shapeless terrors and: pale-faced tates both the family and the state, though it does 
avengers, of the scaffold and the shroud. Far not necessitate the wretchedness and misery. But 
other things will be in the dream.. He once was man is not a member of the state in the same way 
honest, and spent his childhood, it may be, in a in which he is a member of the family ; not by the 
rustic home, and grew to youth amidst laborious same class of instincts, not by the same class of 
men and with simple nature. Out of imagery sentiments. To rule the state, therefore, by the 
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methods of the family would be quite as mischiey- | 
ous as to rule the family by the methods of the 
state. 

Though the state, when most excellent in its 
actual form, cannot but be imperfect, its worst 
constitution is better than barbarism or anarchy. 
But the idea of it rises above all forms, dimly 
glimmers through the basest, clearly shines through 
the noblest, and, whether in the one or the other, 
stands for grand conceptions of the social nature, 
—for order, for security, for freedom, justice, ac- 
tivity, and culture. Scarcely ever has any tyrant 
been so brutal, as not, insome pretence of zeal for 


these, to find excuse for shedding the blood of his | 


victims. There is much that is impressive, almost 
sacred, in this idea—not to the superstitious alone, 
but to the most. sober—not by tradition only, but 
by its intrinsic essence. Who does not feel the 
truth of our position, when in the presence of any 
human being in whom the majesty of a nation is 
impersonated? It is not merely the man that 
awes him, or the office, but the idea—the idea in 


his own soul, which transcends tht man, which | 


transcends the office. Parliament or Congress, 
statute, decree, or ukase, has from this its living 
life, and without it they were but as blotted paper, 
or as the leaf that shivers idly inthe wind. King, 
President, or Kaiser has from this his greatness ; 
and though sceptres be broken, and thrones be fuel 
for garret-fires—though monarchs drop one after 
another into beggars’ graves—still the idea re- 
mains ; nay, as time advances and virtue grows, 
it will spread more and more of its luminous 
beauty over the world. Loyalty, then, is some- 
thing more than devotion to a person, it is more 
than reverence for an office ; it is an appreciation 
of the idea, of which the person is only the minis- 


ter, and the office a type. Patriotism is some- | 


thing more than zeal for the material interests of 
our country ; it is zeal for its elevation in all that 
elevates man. This cannot fail of admiration, 
whether it support certain modes of government 
or oppose. them. History celebrates with equal 
glory numbers of great souls, of whom some did 
the one and some did the other. The monarch 


Alfred was a patriot as well as the republican | 


Washington, and the patriotism of Hampden or | 
Sir Harry Vane is as little to be doubted as that | 
of Leonidas or Socrates. All these lived or died | 
in true devotion to their supreme idea. And | 
many, we may hope, as noble there have been, 
whom no history has been found to celebrate. A | 
Grecian mariner once entered the temple of Nep- 
tune, to place his portrait in it as a votive offering, | 
expressive of gratitude for his escape from ship- 
wreck. The priest, pointing to the many pictures | 
given by individuuls in circumstances like his own, 
urged the fact asa rebuke to neglect and as an 
argument against skepticism. “ But where,” in- 
quired the sailor, “ are the pictures of those who 
were drowned?” So, when we walk through the 
maiestic temple of the past, and the Genius of | 
history, as the priest of that temple, points to 
the portraits of the godly and the great which 
every age has contributed, may not we, too, 
ask—‘“ Where are the pictures of those who were 
drowned? Where are the pictures of thousands 
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who, in their day, did not only vow, but strive, | 


who yet were swallowed in the stormy surges 
that roll above eternal and deep oblivion ?” 
| Whatever be the form of government, the state 
in its true purpose is for all. Every violation of 
this principle is an evil; and the measure of the 
evil is the degree of the violation. The state is 
not for the magistrate, but the magistrate for the 
state ; and magistrate and state are, both of them, 
for man. ‘The character of a genuine freedom is, 
to give every individual a living position in the 
state ; and the essence of a sound civic morality 
is, to cause the individual to feel that he does not 
act for himself or for a part, but for the whole.— 
In this sense, he who wields the seeptre is not 
more for all than he who plies the shuttle — 
Where, indeed, the mechanism of government is 
weil constructed, less depends on the individual 
than where it is not, and certain coarse results 
cannot fail to be obtained. Yet if no positive 
evils were cor sequent on dearth of thought and 
dearth of principle, if no force of selfishness and 
no prevalence of corruption could injure or impede 
the working of the machine, still all the finer, 
_ grander, purer influences of the state upon society 
‘are lost. Politics are, therefore, social morals in 
their widest range ; not. indeed, politics as meant 
_in the party battles of the hour, but as the appli- 
cation of immutable principles to civie conduct.— 
The best condition of the state is that which 
stimulates individual energy, and yet combines 
all social forces into tranquil harmony. ‘That is 
the best condition of the state, in which the state 
so regulates its own activities as to prevent con- 
vulsion in itself and confusion in its members— 
which, having organic stability, yet capacity for 
expansion, has security for order and vitality for 
progress. ‘That is the best condition of the state, 
in which the man is never lost in the institutions, 
but in which the institutions, by mnward and by 
outward culture, tend to strengthen and build up 
the man. The power of the state is wisely and 
well used, when it fosters, not the works alone 
| that enrich the person, but those also which enrich 
the public. The wealth of the state, or the wealth 
of the person, is wisely used, and well, in giving 
grandeur to these works, in adding ornament to 
| utility, i in shedding splendor on the profitable, and 
'in rendering every structure connected with na- 
‘tional activity a monument of national magnifi- 
cence. Art, even for its own sake, is not extrava- 
|gance, but surest thrift. Add literature to art, 
and the saving is increased. Art and literature 
adorn the memory of a people when their domin- 
ion is no more. The fragments of the beautiful, 
| that lie scattered over a nation’s grave, win from 
eras that follow affection and admiration. After- 
| times rake the ashes for these broken relics, and 
they strive to imitate when they can neither rival 
nor restore. 

Deeper, broader than all states, there is an 
economy of the universe ; and this is an economy 
that includes and embraces an economy of our 
| race. 
| Not mere bulk of bodies, not mere vastness of 
space, constitutes this economy of the universe ; 
but power—power boundless, ceaseless, intelli- 
gent—whose agencies we term laws, for want of 
language more exact. Laws thus regarded stand 
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for supreme action and supreme intellect, as we ap- | as in the glow of noon—charity in the widow’s 
prehend them in the universe. Answering to forms mite, as in an angel’s gift—religion sublime in the 
in our own spirits,they reveal to us that we livein the | rustic’s prayer, not less than in the martyr’s hymn. 
midst of thought and care. We recognize the law Life has no number for its gradations, for its ex- 
of order, or power directed by pure intellect. The tent there is no measure; and according to the 
results of power, as thus discerned, are simply di- | order and compass of every animated being, the 
mensional and dynamical,—results true to the ut- | prevailing condition of life is happiness. Accord- 
most rigor of geometry and mechanics. Strip the | ing to the scale of nature, God gives it to the fly 
earth of its foliage, reduce it to a naked sphere ;' whose buzz is on the sunny air, as he does to the 
shear the sun of his beams, sweep the stars of their loftiest soul that rejoices in the ligat of thought 
light ; yet these blank orbs, desolate and dead, and glories in the strength of action. Beauty in 
would contain all the data that abstract science the universe is yet as wide as life, and beauty is 
requires: Mysterious, however, does this nature all for man. Beauty, indeed, is divine life, in 
of ours appear, when we reflect that this science, | form, in hue, in sound, in consciousness ; spread 
which unites the mind with the universe, deter- | over the earth, spread over the sea, filling the 
mines the order and character of remotest facts by | great dome of heaven ; painted on the brain, pant- 
conditions of a present reason, and that the phe- |ing in the heart; kingly in the might of man, 
nomena which realize the thought are independent | celestial in the purity of woman ; everywhere, in 
of the thinker. He cannot say, “ Let them be ;” | all things, sacred and undying ; the language and 
but he does say, “ They are,? and “ Thus they | the sign of the fit and fair, the utterance that 
are,”—“ They will be,” and “In such or such a | breathes and the glow that blooms from the Eter- 
manner will they be.” So, accordingly, they are, | nal Mind. 
or so they are to be. The assertion and the pro-| Does not this supreme economy enter directly 
phecy are absolute. A man dogmatically pro- | into the concerns of our species? Surely it does, 
pounds that the constitution of our system requires | in a universal and constant Providence. Here it 
another planet. He bases his position upon pure | works, mostly, through the ministry of man; and 
calculation. This planet,” he says, “ must be ;’ | every man, be he conscious of it or not, is its 
and this planet is. | agent, and fulfils some purpose for it, whether he 
Discernible in the universe, likewise, is the law | hold a plough or found an empire, whether he be 
of wisdom, or power directed by the practical in- | a malefactor or a martyr. That which is stupen- 
tellect. The connection and continuity of means | dous in the visible world has grown by means that 
and ends, infinitely extended and everlastingly | are unseen. The spring that feeds the stream, 
sustained, is in harmony with human thought,— | and the stream that feeds the river, are remote and 
in fact, is a necessity of human being. Experience, | unnoticed in silence and in shadow. Similarly 
which is the life of the practical intellect, within | placed are the sources and tributaries which swell 
the limits of man’s faculties, depends on this con- | those currents that rush through courses of mighty 
nection and continuity. In the same manner we | destinies, and gather to the forces of stupendous 
discern supreme wisdom through the universe in| power. The sword, terrible instrument as it is 
the multitude and suitableness of its provisions, | of human passion, is made to werk for good.— 
and particularly in relation to ourselves. Every | Even by this, the wrath of man is compelled to 
thing within discovered regions has its use ; every | serve the purposes of God. But, happily, the lyre 
such thing is sufficient for its use. Nothing is | is more effective than the sword, and more en- 
below this, and nothing beyond it. There is as| during. ‘The living thought in the living word, 
much light as we can bear ; as much motion, too ; | and the living word in music—this it was that first 
and so much as we require of each, so much we | charmed men out of barbarism ; nor has it lost its 
have. From the tint of a flower to the lustre of a | power yet, and its power cannot yet be spared.— 
star, from the structure of a pebble to the orbit of ; Much of humanity’s education has been lyrical. 
a comet, all are balanced and adjusted ; all an- | History, at one time, was song; so were laws ; 
swer the conditions of their existence. While | so was worship ; so was prophecy ; so was philoso- 
thus the quantities of things accord exactly in| phy: and though annals, decrees, prayers, pre- 
measure to the want of them, and their qualities | dictions, wisdom, have become independent of 
are in strict relation of fitness to supply it, there is| verse or chant, yet that which was truth in them 
at the same time a plenitude, an abundance, that | comes down even to our own time, and still min- 
is endless and exhaustless. Energy, omnipotent | gles in the everlasting harmony of life. To as- 
energy, is audible everywhere in music, is visible | sume that we understand the plan of Providence 
everywhere in beauty ; and the very arrangement | were daring presumption ; but to rest in a plan is 
| 





that reveals its grandeur puts a veil upon its|a necessity of reason, a necessity of faith. The 
terrors. origin, growth, decay, and death of nations coexist 

Especially does the universe manifest the law of with the life, the integrity, and the progress of 
goodness, or power directed by the loving intel- | our race. This is no fortuity. Certainty and 
lect. This, indeed, it is that gives God reality to simplicity of result come out from the capricesand 
the soul, and, void of it, all nature would be but contrarieties of human freedom. This is no for- 
an infinite and dismal sepulchre. Discern through , tuity. The army of our species is, indeed, endless, 
existence Divine love as the perfect spirit acting | and we who speculate on its destination are closed 
on your consciousness, all agencies in creation and | up in a division of its ranks. We cannot quit our 
all excellence in man become then as ministers of | place to take a stand out of this army and above 
God : life in the motion of a worm—happiness in it, to see whence it has come and whither it is 
the song of a bird—beauty in the flash of a gem, going. Yet, onward as we march, we catch 
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views of Calvary, and of other elevations along 
the path of time; and from these we can take 
note that we are under guidance, and not without 
a goal. 

Thus wonderful and numberless are the rela- 
tions of our being. In alluding to past ages, it 1s 
common to speak of them as dead, to speak as if 
we were standing on a grave. ‘This is not true 
of humanity in the aspects in which we have been 
contemplating it. The ages are all vital, and 
over life, and not on death, we tread. Humanitv 
is as an inverted pyramid, and every stratum of 
it, from the point below to its upward surface, is 


bound each to each by links of living mind. Over | 


this wide surface, and down into the darkest 


depths, man understands man, wherever he travels | 
The philosopher rich in all the lore | 
of wisdom is yet a brother, and can feel his frater- | 


or explores, 


nal relation, to the savage of Australia. The man 

of this century is not cut off from the man whose | 

existence can be traced in the profoundest abyss | 

of time. Bring up from that abyss the darkest | 

hieroglyphic, the man of this day pierces into its | 
meaning and finds out its interpretation ; bring up | 
the smallest remnant of moulded clay, bring up| 
the most rugged fragment of sculptured brass, at | 
once he says: “ The image and superscription are | 
here of a spirit like my own; and though forty | 
centuries lie between us, we are united by our | 
souls.” More properly, perhaps, should we find | 
the diversity of our nature, in capacity and con- | 
dition, symbolized by the creature in the first | 
vision of Ezekiel. With feet to pace the earth, 
with wings to mount to heaven, with hands be- 
neath the wings to work, fourfold in face, was | 
this creature: and so is humanity. Backward it 
looks, and forward also, to the actual and the | 
possible. Each face, too, was different, and each 
we may take to indicate some elevated mental or 
moral quality: the face of a man, conscience and | 
intelligence ; that of a lion, courage ; that of nel 
ox, patience ; that of an eagle, aspiration. The 
creature of the prophet’s trance was in the centre | 
of wheel within wheel, glistening all around with | 
eyes. So it is with humanity: it is in the centre | 
of circle within circle of eternity and mystery ; | 
and though the compass of its own light be only 

as a speck, it is embosomed in the watchfulness 

that comprehends immensity and that never sleep. 

The individual, then, is not mechanically, but 

vitally, related to the whole empire of existence. 

The farthest star that a man can see is a part of 
his life ; nor is this life of his severed from stars 

that never will be seen. Day and darkness, the | 
seasons, the elements, vegetation, animal beings, 
are not mere adjuncts of his existence ; they are 
portions of it. The sentiment of kindred binds | 
the individual man te his family ; the social senti- , 
ment binds him to the community ; the patriotic, | 
to his country ; the human, to his race. The| 
moral sentiment binds him to men by duty, and | 
the religious binds him to God by faith. The lite | 
of a man is not, like that of a brute, in his blood, | 
but in his spirit, and all is the life of a man that | 
he can embrace within the consciousness of his | 
spirit. 
ward creation by sense, if human history were its 
memory, if its reason ‘comprehended all known 
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and possible truth, if its imagination were adorned 
with all that is lovely, if its character had all 
goodness, this, then, would be the range of its 
life. Though far frem such perfection, yet the 
actual life of the most bounded consciousness 
spreads in its relations into unbounded being. Isthe 
time ever to come when humanity shall be in full 
completeness and harmony? Is the time ever to 
come when humanity in the individual shall be 
strong and independent—in the family, wise and 
gracious—in the state, just and disinterested—in 
the church, believing, charitable, tolerant—when 


| the savage shall be raised, when the heathen shall , 


be converted, when the grossest shall be civilized, ; 
and the worst restored—when every man, being : 
true to his position, shall be one with his race, and 
his race, being accordant with its origin and its 
end, shall be one with God? This may always 
be but an idea: yet, even as an idea, it has deep 
,and living power. It is a sublime thought.— 
Wherever it is strong, it kills the narrow self, and 
is at the bottom of all continued and admirable 
action. “ Wor!lds,” says Fichte, “speaking out 
of this faith in the infinite, produce worlds. Ages 
produce ages, which stand in meditation over 
those that have gone before, and reveal the secret 
bond of connection which unites causes and con- 
sequences withinthem. Then the grave opens— 
not that which men heap together in earth, but 
the grave of impenetrable darkness, wherewith 
the first life has surrounded us, and from out of it 
arises the mighty power of ideas, which sees in a 
new light the end in the beginning, the perfect in 
the partial; every wonderful work which springs 
from faith in the Eternal appears, and the hidden 
aspirations which are here imprisoned and bound 
down to earth soar upward on unfettered pinions 
into a new and purer ether.” 

As the individual is vitally related to the uni- 
verse, So is the universe to the individual. All the 
powers of nature contribute to his wants. They 
are ministers to the requirements of his body, and 
to the faculties of his soul. The earth gives him 
of her fulness; the winds are his servants; the 
mines are his treasure-places ; the mountains are 
his watch-towers; the clouds refresh him with 
shade and showers; the sun covers him with 
splendor ; above his head are the heights of air, 
and beneath his eye the depths of ocean. All 
energies are working to support, to educate, to 
bless him; and not these only, but whatever 
men have done or suffered, whatever has made 
the life of ages, whatever has made the life of 
nations. The whole has been acting for the in- 
dividual soul. For that patriarchs had visions sent 
them from the opened heavens. For that pro- 
phets beheld a glory to be revealed in distant 
times. For that Jesus himself appeared in the 
| world, was wounded with many griefs, and bled 
upon the cruel cross. For that Evangelists have 
written and Apostles preached. For that philan- 
| thropists have worked and lived. For that mar- 
tyrs have endured and died. For that philosophers 
have meditated, and poets have sung, and wisdom 
and melody have been born. For that earth is 


It a man’s spirit had the range of the out- | robed in fairness, and heaven is hung with lamps 


of gladness. For that all governments, all dynas- 


: ties, all hierarchies, have existed; and that shall 











be when theyshall be no more. When monarchy, 
with its gorgeous pomp and haughty sway, its 
solemn power and iis towered palaces, shall have 
melted as a dream—when democracy, with its 
din of tongues and turbulence, shall be silent as 
an infant’s sleep—nay, when this huge globe itself 
shall shake to atoms ail that rest upon its surface, 
asa lion arousing from slumber throws from his 
mane the dews of the forest—when the sun shal! 
be dark, and even the mighty hosts of stars shall 
die—that soul, that sacred soul, shall live. That 
spirit, kindied in the breath of Deity, has a light 
to burn “over the ashes and the graves of worlds 
—a light of joy and thought for ever, in the con- 
sciousness of ils immortal being, in the conscious- 
ness of its eternal Lord. 

Yet giory not, thou proud man! for, in the 
midst of these sublime realities, thy pride belittles 
thee. Thou hast not the faith to which things in- 
visible are open; thou hast not the humility to, 
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which greatness is revealed. And, thou timid 
and desponding man, cheer up thy hope, and let 
thy confidence not fail thee. Think not the dis- 
tant stars are cold; say not the forces of the uni- 
verse are against thee ; believe not that the course 
of things below isa relentless fate ; for thou canst 
see the stars, thou canst use the forces; in right, 
thy will is unconquerable, and by it thou art the 
maker and the lord of destiny. In thy living 
consciousness the universe itself has living being, 
and thou in that art greater than the universe.— 
Anoint thine eyes with holy thought, that the 
gross and fleshly scales may fall from off them. 
Then, like Gehazi in the mountain at the prayer 
of Elijah, thou shalt behold that Power for thy 
good is round about thee ; thou shalt discern that 
thou art embosomed in Protection—that thou art 
compassed by the fiery eneigies of Heaven—that 
thou art girded and guarded by the Presence and 
the Majesty of God. 





TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF BUNYAN. 


BY L———, OF EASTFORD HERMITAGE. 
His was the poet’s gifted soul, | To aid the weary pilgrims on, 


Though learning was denied ; 
But genius soared above his wont, 
With all its grace and pride. 


Those spirit stirring strains of his, 
Were gushings of the soul ; 

Whose influence ever more will live, 
As future ages roll. 


His progress like a living light 
The realms of earth explores ; 





Toward the heavenly shores. 


He dwells within the pearly gates, 
Among the seraphs now ; 

The ** shining ones’’ a fadeless crown, 
Have placed upon his brow. 


He tunes a golden lyre among 

The “ white robed’’ angel hand; 
Where genius through eternity, 

In glory will expand. 





THE ZEPHYRS. 


BY L 


ZePuHyYRs roam like winged angels, 
Through all Flora’s blooming bowers ; 

And perfume their wings with odours 
Of her sweetly scented flowers. 


They unite their pleasant voices, 
In the summer and the spring; 


And their sighing music soundeth, 
Like the angels rustling wing. 


They fan the brows of faint and weary— 
Both the child of joy and pain ; 











* 


. 


And with sweetest grace they wander, 
O’er the fields of waving grain. 


And they chase the tiny billow 
O’er the river’s tranquil breast ; 

And they sport with glancing sunbeams, 
Where the silvery waters rest. 


Theirs is an angel’s ministry, 

Their work the holiest love ; 
For they are sent upon their mission, 
By the hand of God above. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE 
WRITTEN B 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir is an infirmity of most men to have, at some 
period of their lives, an itching desire for theatri- 
cal distinction. They imagine themselves admira- 
bly fitted by nature and circumstances to become 
heroes of the “ sock and buskin ;” and think there 
can be nothing more certain than that they will 
one day rival Kean, Kemble, Forrest, and other 
constellations in the histrionic galaxy. I was one 
of that unlucky number ; and if the reader will 


bear with me awhile, I will endeavor, by the | 


diverting incidents of my dramatic career, (which 
are substantial verities,) to afford him amusement, 
and perhaps profit. 

The first intimation of a turn for the stage 
manifested itself at avery early period of my 
juvenility. How well I can recollect the periodi- 
cal exhibitions in our district school, of which I 
was pretty sure to be chosen head manager! 
Even the days of “ declamation” were a fore- 
shadowing of the future. Then, stripling as I was, 
did I create a marked sensation in 


** My name is Norval,’’ 


or, 
** You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.’ 

In dialogue I usually sustained the “ heaviest” 
characters; and was quite touching in Rolla in 
the play of “ Pizarro”—an extract from the prison 
scene of which was to be found in the “ Colum- 


male portion of the audience, and a copious flow 
of tears from the weaker minded of the women 
and children. I made it my study to perfect my- 
self in all the tender scenes of such dialogues as 
fell in my way at school; and it gratified me 
greatly to observe the evident impression I often 
made. I did not disdain, however, while treading 
the higher walks of tragedy, to sometimes stoop 
to comedy and farce ; and a visit I made once to 
an itinerant theater that passed through our town 
(where nothing. but farce was performed,) fired 
me with ambition to excel in the comie. When 
I came home, therefore, I made the maternal eyes 
stare with my facetious ways; the winter cam- 
paign having opened at our school-house, I studied 
hard upon Yankee stories, comic songs, and dia- 
logues ; and I even went so far as to write aplay, 
although, of course, a very brief one, in which I 
personated the principal character. A grand ex- 
hibition at the close of the term was arranged to 
come off, and busy was the note of preparation in 
our little community. Rehersals, strictly private, 
were held, and every younker was soon complete 
in his part. News of what was pending ere long 
spread to adjoining districts ; and on the eventful 
night the house was crowded from “ pit to gallery” 
with old and young, grave and gay, coarse and 


OF A YOUNG THESPIAN. 
Y HIMSELF. 


fine. Never before was such an audience assem- 
bled within those walls—even to hear the nasal 
efforts of our good parson, who held “ stated 
meetings” here ; at which manifestation of un- 
godliness on the part of the citizens, sundry pious 
people were sensibly shocked—yet they had a 
lively curiosity to see what it was all about, and 
they came also in goodly numbers. 

I wasin a great flutter of excitement that 
evening, you may be sure ; but now, after the 
lapse of many years, I can look back with perfect 
calmness upon that time, and each event rises 
palpably before my mind. Our arrangements for 
scenery, dresses, music, &c., were not of the most 
splendid description, but they served the purpose. 
We had appropriated one corner of the room to 
the scenery, which consisted of two huge bed 
blankets tacked to each wall, behind which we 
actors fitted ourselves for the performance by ap- 
plications of flour, charcoal, and red paint, and 
such habiliments as could be mustered for the oc- 
casion. I recollect that my own dress quite out- 
shone those of my more humble rivals—for I re- 
joiced in “ tights,” which were nothing less than 
enormous long stockings, borrowed, ! believe, 
from the maternal wardrobe, to encase my nether 
limbs. The only difficulty was, they were “a 
world to wide for my shrunk shank.” I had also 
picked up somewhere a few spangles, which were 
stuck upon different parts of my person. I as- 








sumed a strut and swagger, after donning my 


| garment, that would have put to shame the gait of 
bian Orator.” The pethetic passages in this play | 
were sure to elicit rounds of applause from the ! 


much older stagers. I was a little acquainted 
with the German flute; and the service of a 
clarionet player having been secured “ for this 
evening only,” we both discoursed delightful music 
behind the scenes before the performance began, 
which had a very fine effect; for the melody 
coming unexpected upon the ears of the audience, 
without any visible agency, they clapped, and 
hooted, and stamped, and were in the best of 
spirits. 

At length a tea-bell was rung, and the actors 
came forth from their hiding-places. My play 
was first on the programme. I trembled some at 
seeing such a dense crowd eyeing me; but I 
recollected that this night must decide the fate of 
my play and my own merit as an actor, and it 
gave me fresh courage. I cannot recount all that 
occurred during the progress of the piece, but I 
was gratified at what I considered its success, and 
the stage was cleared for something. This play, 
alas! is among the “ things that were,”—gone to 
oblivion, perhaps, with the one Wordsworth wrote 
in his early days, but never appeared! Now I 
should mention, that the pressure of the cfowd 
was so great, that almost the entire space occupied 
as the stage was covered with the gaping audi- 
ence, so that our limits were very much circum- 
scribed, and our violent gestures and convulsive 





throes were a good deal cramped in consequence. 


























































































Passages in the Life 


At the close of the piece, the “ orchestre”’ struck 
up “ Yankee Doodle,” and the crowd kept time 
with their feet most admirably. Next IJ favored 
them with the well known song of the “ Cork 
Leg,” which was then in its dawning glory and 
popularity. I remember that, in my efforts to 
enact the speed with which the unfortunate leg 
kept “ going on,” I gave our worthy deacon, who 
sat close beside me, such a kick on the shin, that 


he curled for a moment under the severity of the | 


blow, and everybody but himself was uproarious 


with laughter. I was a little afraid of him for | 


some tinie after that. 
Bat, not to tire you with a full detail of my early 


theatrical course, I will merely say, that the fame | 


of our exhibition spread with great rapidity ; and 
we were invited to, and did, “star it” in other 
quarters, and usually with good success. 

Days of the golden Past! Hours of unalloyed 
happiness, how have ye faded into the cold reali- 
ties of the Present! Fain would I live ye o’er 
again—fain would I clutch ye from the ruthless 
hand of ‘Time the destroyer, that ye might not 
wholly die. But, alas! those halcyon moments 
are fast vanishing from even Memory’s grasp ; 
and, lest they wholly disappear, I deem it a 
pleasant task to bring up some of their brightest 
hues, and, like our venerable revolutionary sires, 
“ fight my battles o’er again.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a sorrowful time to us all when I left 
my paternal roof to try my fortunes in the city.— 
Never before had I contemplated so bold a step 
as this—going alone into the wide world, among 
strangers, and obliged to encounter single-handed 
the rude buffetings of the selfish, the unfeeling, 
and the vicious. Now that I cast a backward 
glance upon it, I cannot say that I am any the 
worse for the ordeal through which I have passed. 
By repeated tempering I became truer metal.— 
The rough attrition produced a finer polish. My 
penchant for the drama was here to be gratified to 
the utmost of my wish. There was in the city 
(which I shall call Athens,) a temple devoted to 
the histrionic art, rearing its huge, dingy walls 
like some fabulous monster, about which it was my 
delight to linger during the hours my labors would 
permit. My evenings were frequently devoted to 
an outside survey of the brilliantly lighted estab- 
lishment, except at such times as I was fortunate 
enough to obtain the requisite amount of “ tin” to 
open those magic portals forme. I must confess, 
that, to my innocent views, the actors and actres- 
ses were the very shabbiest looking people I met 
with. Those awe-inspiring personages of my 
youthful dreams—the Hamlets, the Othellos, ete., 
who trod the boards with the dignity of kings; 
the Juliets, Ophelias, and Desdemonas, who moved 
upon the stage with the grace and beauty of royal 
ladies—here sank into the insignificance of greasy, 
slatternly frocks, dilapidated pantaloons and dirty 
shirts. I lingered near them often to catch the 
words that fell from their lips; but they did not 
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did—their conversation chiefly turning upon one 
another—each distinguished by some low nick- 
name—and the utterance of stale jokes from some 
play, which sounded flat and stale indeed. To 
say the truth, their breath gave strong indications 
of “ potations pottle deep,” and their fiery visages, 
bloated and pimpled, aided the conviction of their 
imbibing propensities. It may be thought that 
these appearances would dampen my ardor—and, 
truly, they did somewhat stagger me. But then 
I assured myself that the frue actor did not thus 
comfort himself, nor was thus careless of his per- 
sou, but was in all things the gentleman and the 
refined scholar. These were base coin—they 
were not the legitimate players whose fame was 
to be coeval with Shakspear’s. 

| Thad been in Athens about two years, when, 
| as good or ill fortune would have it, a society was 
organized with the title of “ Athens Dramatic As- 
| sociation,” consisting of mechanics and artisans in 
, the humble walks of life, and I was solicited to 
|join. No bait was ever held out to mortal man 
that was more tempting to me than this. I 
snapped at it like a foolish fish, and found too late 
that the hook was in my mouth, and I was fast. 
| My employer, like Jean Paul’s grandfather, was 
/eminently “ poor and pious.” My time was as 
| precious to him as to me ; and every moment I 
| spent away from my allotted duties went like a 
_dager to his soul. He husbanded his time with 
the same parsimony he did his money. There- 
fore, what evenings I could steal away from his 
vigilent eve, placed me upon nettles ; for I knew 
not to what extremities he might go should he 
discover my place of resort, and my ungodly oc- 
cupation. But I was burning with ambition to 
become an actor ; and noteven the displeasure of 
my master (who I believe really had my well 
being at heart,) could deter me from the course I 
was resolved to pursue. 

I would be glad to pay a passing tribute to those 
young men who formed our Association—for, amid 
many vicious propensities, some sterling qualities 
of head and heart were worthy of notice. Truly 
can I sing— 


| 


** We are scattered, we are scattered, 
But a jolly band were we.’’ 


Some still remain oh the scene of their youthful 
follies and pleasures ; some are roaming up and 
down the world, without aim or home; one is now 
treading the boards of the metropolitan stage with 
considerable success ; and one, alas! sleeps in the 
bosom of mother earth. Poor W.! a noble heart 
and form was thine! But a few years ago thou 
trodst our streets in all the pride of conscious 
health and strength—now thou art gone, and the 
places that knew thee then shall know thee no 
more forever! Daily thy step grew more feeble 
and slow—until at last we missed thee, and we 
were told that thou wert dead! Repose in peace, 
departed one, and the green turf lie lightly upen 


| thy breast ! 


‘* Thee nor carketh care nor slander— 
Nothing but the smal! cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshrouded form.’’ 





thrill me with the power that their stage mouthings | 


But I grow melancholy at these recollections. Let 
me turn again to the sunny side of the picture. 
































































Passages in the Life 
CHAPTER IIL. 


It is almost universally the practice, in al! dra- 
matic exhibitions, to fix upon poor, misused Shak- 
speare, as the first victim for the sacrifice. He is 
the luckless wight whose inspired lucubrations are 
murdered by the tyros and amateurs in theatrical 
business, with as much sang froid and nonchalance 
as a butcher would stick a pig. He is twisted, and 
turned, and distorted in every possible way, in 


order to get every meaning from him but the right | 


one. I do not hardly believe the spirits ot the 
dead visit us, and are everywhere about us and 
over us—else what spectre-smitten; ghost-ridden 
mortals many of us would be! With all due de- 
ference to the judgment of our distinguished poet 
Bryant, who, I believe, advances this theory in 
one of his poems, I must be inclined to doubt it in 
Will Shakspeare’s case. 

The play that was to be done by our Associa- 
tion was the beautiful one of Othello. A room 
was hired in the second story of one ot the prin- 
cipal inns—a long, narrow apartment, with a low 
ceiling ; and it was here, on the night of the re- 
hearsal, that I was introduced to the company, 
and my part assigned me. I shall never forget 
that evening, for there was a good deal said and 
done to detract from my idea of what such a 
society should be. The room was well nigh filled 
with the fumes of bad tobacco, through which 
could be dimly discerned, as through a fog, the 
actors in their common dresses, talking, laughing, 
dancing, stamping, fencing, etc.; the scenery 
looked old and tattered—having served the pur- 
poses of the “ legitimate drama” many seasons 
for a travelling theatre; the lights burned dimly, 
and the whole scene wore an air altogether to my 
distaste. I had been all along, as you know, dear 
reader, full of eagerness for histrionic distinction, 
but I confess the first view of the place of enchant- 
ment rather threw a wet blanket upon it ; there- 
fore I was perfectly satisfied when the part of 
Roderigo was allotted me. I think, all things 
considered, I was admirably fitted for that charac- 
ter—as I had become humbled, and “ content to 
follow in the chase, not like a hound that hunts, 
but one that fills up the cry.” Let me here give 
a word of advice to theatre-goers—Never go be- 
hind the scenes, for the moment you do, that fairy 
world upon which you have often gazed by the 
glare of lamps, will fade, dissolve, and you can 
never call up the beautiful vision again ! 

Now, lest the delicacy of some of my readers 
might be shocked, I would mention, that we had 
no ladies in the company—the females were all 
personated by young men; and this fact made 
some rich sport during the rehearsal. Desdemona 
was a young gentleman who sometimes did duty 
in a blacksmith’s shop—whether it was to “ blow 
or strike” I cannot say. His face had a certain 
femenine look, which the rest of his person terribly 
belied. He had long, flowing locks, however, 
which were parted “ madonna-wise” on his low 
forehead, that somewhat favored the deception. 

Smilia! I must laugh when I think of him! A 
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|exercise. Jago, poor man! how could he help 
being ugly with such aspouse? But Iago was 
| well adapted to his character—he was conversant 
with the stage, and what added to the malignity 
of his expression, when plotting against Othello, 
he had a horrible squint, which, with a knit brow, 
was well calculated to frighten at least poor 
Roderigo. ‘The part off Othello was by my de- 
parted friend, whose worth I have made honorable 
mention of in the preceding chapter ; and he had 
the faculty of depicting the contending passions 
in the breast of the noble, yet wronged Moor, 
| with a graphic power. Michael Cassio was also 
adequate to sustain his part ; and it was with him 
that Roderigo (myself) had much to do. On this 
night (and many nigiats after) we kept up a tre- 
|mendous clatter practicing fence. I was a very 
| indifferent band at this, but a few smart raps on 
the knuckles from Cassio’s fencing foi] made me 
|look sharply to my duty, and I soon considered 
'myself able to compete with any of them in this 
| exercise. 
The rehearsal was gone through with tolerable 
| accuracy, when the whole party adjourned to the 
| bar-room to strengthen the inner man with some 
| of the “critter.” I did not join them, but wended 
my way homeward, using every precaution to 
| prevent being overheard by the “ boss.” I slept 
| that night and dreamed that I was stabbed by a 
| wooden sword, rapped over the head by Cassio’s 
fencing foil, asked to take “something warm” 
with Desdemono, and struggled a long time in the 
embraces of the stalwart Emilia. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue eventful evening came at last. Handbills 
had been posted up at the corners of the streets, 
in which was announced, in large, uncouth letters. 
“The sublime Tragedy of Othe!lo—the perform- 
ance to commence with the amusing farce of A 
Race fora Dinner.” Our names were all assumed, 
and I had the gratification of seeing my own alias 
appear in goodly sized type— Roderigo by a 
young gentleman—his first appearance.” Tickets 
of admission had been struck off, in form like the 
following : 


grooccocececec|) 


0 a, oe” ae 0 
0 6 
0 Admit the Bearer. 0 


Vscoooooooco!? 


Several of these had been kindly given me, which 
I privately distributed among my friends. Over 
the entrance to the inn was suspended a huge 
transparancy, with the letters THEATRE in bold 
relief. My employer had expressly set apart that 
night for some job that admitted of no delay in 
the doing—it must be done at that time ; and he 
had of course calculated upon the services of his 
dutiful apprentice in this emergency. But he had 





reckoned without his host. At the time I was 


huge, broad-shouldered, two-fisted fellow he was, | wanted I was no where to be found. Every cor- 


who looked as if he could chop a fair amount of 
cord wood per day, and be none the worse for the 


‘from the shop to the Theatre, I was in terror lest 


ner of every street I turned in my rapid transit 
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the grim face of my inexorable employer should | scenes were left out, and the rest otherwise mal- 
come suddenly upon me. I looked all ways, be- | treated and mangled. One device of the players 


hind and before, like the Ancient Mariner: | I cannot omit mentioning—that is, what they call 
“« Like one that on a lonesome road “gagging.” This consists in cutting out the 
Doth walk in fear and dread, speech of some one by skipping—a course that 
And having once turned round, walks on, I: , , er *y - 
Aad taracne more his head ; ago practiced upon Roderigo with perfect sugcess. 
Because he knows a frightful fiend I had calculated much upon one speech, in fact, 
Doth close behind him tread.”’ the only one of considerable length in my part; 


| 


When I reached the room it was already filling | I had declaimed it to the walls of my room night 
up with a motley, noisy crowd, through which I | after night, with, as I thought, thrilling effect. 
made my way behind the scenes to the green- | But “honest” Iago chose to do me out of that; 
room, par excellence, where I found the company | and the only consolation I could derive from it, 
all assembled, and busy in arranging their dresses | was, that I finished my part the sooner. 
for the performance. I was instructed how to don It heightened the impression very much, (to me, 
my habiliments, which I contess did not fit me ;at any rate,) to hear the sweet, virtuous, gentle 
with that nicety that I could wish. However I | Desdemona, in the person of our Vulcan, whining 
put them on, and a plentiful application of paint | out her speeches with an affected feminine voice. 
and burnt cork so completely disguised me, that | But still more startling was the effect of the deep 
it would have puzzled my most intimate friend to | bass of Emilia’s tones. She ranted, and mouthed, 
identify me. I was ina great flutter of excite- | with a harshness and vehemence that even threw 
ment, you may be sure, and scarcely knew what | George Frederick Cooke into the shade—who 
I was about, or what was going on around me.— ranted more than any man I ever knew. In the 
Iago gave me some wholesome advice, however, | third act, where Desdemona is importuned by 
that went far to reassure my failing confidence. Othello for the handkerchief, a rich scene occurred. 

“Go right on, my boy,” said he, “and pay no | His repeated expression, 
more attention to the audience than if they were ** Give me the handkerchief—the handkerchief,”’ 
so many cabbage-heads !” 

How the farce was performed I hardly noticed, 
being intent on my own affairs; and I stood 
leaning against one of the wings studying my part 
most intently. The fiddler scraped away with 
indefatigable industry in the pauses of the first 
piece, and at the intermission, and the audience 
evinced their good humor by burst of applause.— 
A comic song came next, which was loudly 
cheered. Finally the bell rang, and the curtain 
rose to Othello. Even at this distant period my 
heart beats audibly, as it did then, with mingled 
hope and fear. 1 was attentive to the piece until 
my cue came, when my diffidence almost over- 
powered me, and I received a gentle push from 
Cassio to expedite my entrance. This was my 

jirst appearance! The audience, I think, were 
not quite prepared for the comical looking object 
that stood before them, for they laughed “ con- 
sumedly” at the figure Icut. The first words 
stuck in my throat like Macbeth’s “amen,” but a “I know his gait, ’tis he; villain, thou diest 
few whispers of “courage, courage,” from Iago, My sword, unfortunately, stuck fast in my belt 
and a cry from some one in the crowd, “ Go it,| for some time, I all the while doing my best to 
little one—go it, shorty—you’re a hoss,” reanima- | ynsheath it, and panting for the combat. Out 
ted me. I can scarcely tell how I got along with | came the good sword at last, when there com- 
my brief part, but I stumbled along somehow. I| menced one of the most terrific sword fights that 
occasionally cast a furtive glance in front of me at any stage ever witnessed. It was cut, hack and 
the sea of heads, tier above tier, and felt as if| pew—the fiddle produced some frightful rolls on 
every eye wasa pin’s point with which I was| the low notes—and the audience hung breathless 
every instant being pierced. I felt that, although upon the issue. At last poor Roderigo received a 
by the glare of the foot-lights I could not discern | home thrust, and exclaiming, 

a single face distinctly, my own person was fear- P = 

. . : . O, I am slain, 

fully, terribly conspicuous to every gaze. I will 

not dwell minutely on this part of the piece. It! was in duty bound to fall and give up the ghost 
went off with tolerable gusto—Iago telling me to | like a decent man. But somehow or other I had 
“ put money in my purse”’—-advice which I have | forgotten to fall at the right time, and there I 
been trying to follow closely ever since. My exit | stood ; the sword dropped from my hand, when 
from the stage brought me in a manner to myself | some one behind the scenes whispered hurriedly, 
again, and for some time I could look upon the | “ Down, down, you fool !—why don’t you fall!” 
progress of the play with tolerable composure. | This brought me to a sense of my duty. Now I 

The uninitiated reader must know, that in| was always afraid of falling prostrate, as I had 
accordance with time-honored customs, whole! seen many of them do, and I had no notion of 





at last roused the feelings of some one in the 
crowd, who sung out: 

“ Let her alone—she ha’nt got it. If you really 
want one, I’ll lend you mine !” 

This response, from so unexpected a quarter, 
produced a smile even on Othello’s grim visage, 
and there was a universal guffaw throughout the 
house. 

But T hasten on to the fifth and last act. It 
was here that I was to make or mar my fortune. 
In the opening scene, lago and Roderigo enter 
together, when the latter is put upon by the for- 
mer to take the life of Cassio. The short dialogue 
with Iago being finished to my own and the audi- 
ence’s satisfaction, I retired to one of the rear 
wings to lie in wait for the devoted Michael, who 
‘soon made his appearance. With a desperate 
rush, and a frantic yell that almost burst my weak 
lungs, I exclaimed, 
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hurting myself, if I was to be killed—but go I | and said no more, dying without further trouble. 
must—so bending my body and making a bow of | Yet I do believe I died hard—no Roderigo ever 
my back, I came down gently and stretched my- | more so. Not falling at the proper time in the 
self at full length upon the floor. | first instance, was suflicient evidence that I was 
; hard to kill—or else that Cassio did not sufficiently 
: | do his duty in sticking me. 

At this momeat out rushed Iago from his hiding! —_ But, dear reader, it did kill my thirst for drama- 
place and gave poor Cassio a wound in the calf} tie fame. With that fall came down all the air- 
of his leg, and he fell also. But how, O reader, | castles and pleasing illusions that hope had built, 
did he fall?’ Why he fell across poor Roderigo, | and « Richard was himself again.” How keenly 
who lay trembling in that ignoble position, dread- | gid T feel my base position! I would have given 
ing, from the proximity of Michael, that such | worlds to have been away from there ; even the 
would be the result. If there ever was a ludicrous | frown of the “ boss” would have appeared perfect 
scene on any stage, it was this. There we both  cunshine to me, compared with the awful gaze of 
lay, our legs entangled, and we transversely fixed | those thousand eyes. The audience, many thanks 
something in tne shape of a letter X. “ Honest” | to them! took all in good part, and roared most 
Jago again comes in with a light, and attracted | lustily at our fix. It was a perfect farce, if I ever 
by the sound of distress, recognizes Cassio, and | caw one. 
coolly inquires, | Let me drop the curtain. The whole scene 

“* What villain hath done this ?’’ | beggars description. ‘There are some events in 
| this life that cannot be adequately described, des- 
| pite what people may say to the contrary, and 

this was one of them. Let imagination do what 
the pen utterly refuses to accomplish. 

My unlawful acts at last came to the ears of my 


‘* Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen !’’ 


Roderigo speaks up, when Cassio says, 


** That’s one of them !”’’ 


when we were lying so close that he could chuck | 
me under the chin! At this discovery, Iago looked | 

mm upon poor, fa »derigo—/(I am afraid I | . . 
Smee nts | ele cher aa den soon master, who, with a terrible anathema upon all 

. ‘ LY = ——w 5 . . . . 

5 ; =| theatres, and this one in particular, whic } 
his sword to my side, affected to run me through. | th nie a al Be el Fs ome ee h “a one 
This was the last stroke—thank heaven, the last ! new. tila ay Reema eens ee 

er , oe f ‘ of his everlasting displeasure, abandon theatricals 
With a wonderful strong voice for a dying man, 


: , from henceforth, 
weak with the loss of blood, I exclaimed, > ; ig ; va 
+ ©, dama’d lago!—O, inhuman dog ! I have taken up with his counsel, and left the 
’ 


0, 0, Or’ | stage forever! 





THE MOTHER’S LAMENT ON THE DEATH OF HER CHILD. 


‘¢T shall go tohim, but he shal! not return to me.’”’—Samuel, 12: 23. 


But my sorrows soon shall cease, 
And my spirit then shal! be 
In that BLessep Iste or Peace, 
Where there is no grief, with thee! 
Then persuade me not to smile, 
Lest you take the wings of Mom— 
Fly away to that Bricut Isix 
Where the Sun himself was born— 
Bring me back the babe that made 
All my rosy paths so even— 
Bring me back the early dead— 
There is rest for me in Heaven! 


On! they tell me not to sigh, 
And they tell me not to moan ; 
But were all this world to die, 
I would not be so alone! 
He was all my sun by day, 
He was all my star by night ; 
And, however rough the way 
He was always my delight. 
But he died upon my breast, 
Like the first bright star of even, 
When it wanes into the west, 
And then me!ts away in Heaven. 


There is joy for those that weep— 
There are joys for those that die: 
There are harvests there to reap 
In that heavenly world on high. 
There are fields forever green 
In that valley far away, 
Which my blessed babe has seen, 

In the Sunny Isues or Day. 
Thongh my beating heart should break, 
And its tender chords be riven 

By this sorrow for thy sake— 
There is rest for me in Heaven. 


Yes! the Spring may come again, 
And embrace this little spot, 
And refresh the sons of men— 

But my babe will know it not! 
Though the Spring should pass away, 
And the Summer take its place ; 

And the Autumn be as gay— 
I shall never see his face! 
I shal! never see his eyes 
In the stillness of the even— 
I shall meet him in the skies— 
There is rest for me in Heaven. 
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REV. DANIEL SHARP, D. D. 
PASTOR OF THE CHARLES STREET BAPTIST CHURCH, BOSTON. 
they fail to excite a solemn admiration, and tran- 


sits of ministers are so frequent that the pastor has 
sunk into the evangelist, and home is a word of 


Rev. Dantet Suarp, D.D., has been the pas- 
tor of the Charles Street Baptist Church, of Boston, 


for thirty-seven years. In these days of individ- 
uality of tastes and license in their expression, an | which he knows the meaning only by reference to 


individuality and a license of which the settled | the dictionary or to some fond remembrance of 
pastor of a people is not an exempted subject, | early days, scarcely seen in the twilight dimness 


when the bond of union between the shepherd and | of the distance—in times such as these it is re- 


the flock hangs so loosely that any discontented | freshing to rest the mind on a pastorate clothed 
| with the reverence of age and endowed with an 


spirit may slip in a wedge which will sunder it | 
entirely ; when ordinations are so common that | existence commensurate with the life of its incum- 
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bent. But the pastoral connection of Dr. Sharp ' 


with the Charles Street Church is reverenced, not 
alone because it has numbered its thirty-seventh 
year. The long life of such a connection implies 
ability and faithtulness exercised by the one party 
together with appreciation and devotion returned 
by the other. ‘These it implies, but these it does 
not necessarily involve. A pastor may be retain- 
ed because the “smooth things” of his preaching 
have oiled away all friction between himself and 
his people, so that they glide on together in a state 
of negative quiescence, which may be likened in 
its apparent comfort and real honor to the sleep 
which besets the freezing man, and which indulg- 
ed will prove the sleep of death. And a pastor 


may be retained because of the stupidity of his | 


people, which dreads a change more than it realizes 
an evil, and prefers a lazy, though painful, endur- 
ance to an active, though joyous, separation. But 
in the present instance the union is built upon the 
pious corner-stones of fidelity and gratitude, and 
it will stand, “for it is founded upon a rock.”— 
The church of Dr. Sharp Jove him as their spirit- 
ual father, as their faithful counsellor, as their 
trusted guide, as their consoler in the hour of sor- 


sow, as their sympathizing friend in life. They | 


ever speak of him in terms in which the dignit 
of respect is chastened by the grace of love. 

On the other hand, he has ever preached the 
truth with a boldness which allows of no suspicion 
of a partial reservation from fear of rousing dis- 
pleasure, united to a tenderness which shows that 
love for his people, and no ambition to display a 
reckless independence, moves him to the utterance 


of pungent and faithful appeals. Indeed, the | 


manly boldness of this minister of truth is worthy 
of special regard, united as it is with an affection- 
ate gentleness, and a discriminating delicacy, both 
of character and manner. Dr. Sharp is inde- 
pendent in his views without being self-sufficient, 
and bold in their utterance without being dog- 
matic. We think that it can be said of him, 
though it is a great thing to say of any man, that 


he never withholds the expression of what he | 


deems true principles, and never disguises well 
established opinions, because his view of truth, or 


his opinions, may not harmonize with the views of | 


his people or of his party. He is not governed 


by motives of expediency, when expediency might | 


seem to forbid the utterance of belief. Strength 


of character and the spirit of a martyr, as well as | 


clearness of apprehension and a thorough establish- 
ment in one’s opinions, are required for the open 
manly utterance of convictions of truth, which 
offend the prejudices or startle the suspicions of 
friends and associates. But the true man has this 
to do, and, above all, the true preacher cannot re- 
coil from this position. And yet the temptations 
to a surrender of a true independence, which press 
upon our clergy under the “ voluntary system,” 
are fearfully great. When a man is dependent 
for his daily bread upon a class, it is hard always 
to regard the interests of the truth as paramount 
to the wishes of that class. And when not only 
a minister’s support, but his respectability and the 
support of a dependent family, will be endangered 
by the utterance of opinions, it is hard boldly to 


you can control a man’s stomach, you can control 
the man.” When we consider the weight of 
these temptations, it is a source of admiration 
and of wonder that the clergy of this country are 
characterized by so much boldness, independence 
and faithfulness. Let them be honored, cherished, 
loved, for these traits,and Jet them be encouraged 
by the example and the experience of their bro- 
ther, whose pastoral connection, and whose bold- 
ness for the truth, have, side by side, been grow- 
ing stronger and stronger for thirty-seven years. 
It may not be improper, in this connection, to 
‘allude to. the position taken ty Dr. Sharp some 
years ago on the Slavery Question. He adopted 
anti-slavery sentiments, which are deemed by 
many clear-headed and true-hearted men erron- 
ous, and styled ultra. These sentiments he boldly 
| proclaimed and manfully defended. It is not un- 
likely that the unusual and high respect for his 
judgment was infringed upon by this course. It 
would be strange if this were not the result. Dr. 
| Sharp, doubtless, anticipated it, conscious that few 
/as highly esteem an opponent in opinion, as they 
do a sympathizer. But how much the truer man 
did he show himself to be, how much honester 
and nobler was his course, than if he had disguised 
his honest convictions from fear of differing from 
his brethren, or withheld their expression from the 
horror of a diminished reputation—ultraism is 
nobler than hypocrisy. The following descrip- 
tion of John Q. Adams, if we are not mistaken 
will apply to its author : 


“| take it, that whether mistaken or not in his 
opinions, Mr. Adams never disguised them. He 
never tossed them from him like a ball, and 
|seized' them when they rebounded, and threw 
'them away again, to any who might catch them, 
as would suit his interests. He never seemed to be- 
lieve, what he did not believe. When he erred, 
| he erred honestly ; he avowed his real opinion, 
| kept to it, and did not vacillate, inwardly laughing 
at those, who were so credulous as to believe, 
that his published professions were sincere. In 
the exercise of this fearless principle of integr.ty, 
he advocated the right of petition, when it was 
exceedingly unpopular to do sc. He entered his 
solemn protest, and used his influence against 
slavery ; and his last emphatic No, although it 
might have been regretted by some of his political 
friends, was proof to all, of his personal independ- 
ence, and of a firmness that never allowed him to 
swerve from his convictions of duty. He was 
sincere, honest, upright, open.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
} 


This reliance upon the stability of his own con- 
victions, rather than on the deductions of others, was 
}early manifested. In youth he accustomed him- 
self to reflect and examine. The circumstances 
which were about him favored such an edueation. 
_His father was the minister of a quiet country 
| village in England. The society gathered at his 
|house, composed chiefly of neighboring pastors, 
| was always open to his son, and the conversations 
and discussions of these ‘educated and serious 


| minded men, early awakened a love of knowledge, 
}and a spirit of inquiry. Indeed, the very differ- 
/ences of opinion among these men of mature in- 
declare these opinions. Hence the proverb, “ If! 


tellects, generated in his mind a healthy skepti- 











cism, which led to a rigid scrutiny of opinion be- 
fore adoption—and to the exercise of his own 
reason, rather than the weak dependence upon 
the conclusions of others. 

In the retirement of his village home he had 
leisure also for extensive reading, and this privi- 
lege was faithfully improved. His tastes led to 
the selection of works of a serious and theological 
character, and while yet a young man he studied 
the system of theology held by the ministry of his 
acquaintance, and somewhat prevalent throughout 
England at that time ; the distinctive doctrine of 
which is; that faith in Christ is not so much a re- 
liance on his atonement for salvation—the genu- 
ineness of which must be determined by a Chris- 
tian life of self-denial, deeds of charity, and love 
to God and man—as an inward conviction that 
the person himself is one of the “ elect,” one of the 
privileged few for whom the Saviour died. 

This system he regarded, after a faithful exami- 
nation, as inconsistent with the teachings of reve- 


lation and with the acknowledged love and justice | 


of God. Thus having raised himself above the 
limits of a creed, by the power of an independent 


reason and a sincere conscience, he was free to go | 


forth over the broad field of truth, and select a 
belief which should be his own, suited to the wants 
of his own spirit, and harmonious with the teach- 
ings of his own reason. And ever since he has 
gone on in the course thus early commenced, 


searching for himself, deciding for himself, acting | 
for himself, independent of the dogmas of a sect, | 


until they were commended to his own unbiased 
judgment. 

‘The religious character of Dr. Sharp was also 
developed ata very early age. He seems to have 
been trained up “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” He was from a child seriously dis- 
posed. The prevailing tone of his thoughts was 
earnest. Waitchfully educated by his pious pa- 
rents, his Christian life seems to have commenced 
almost with the first unfoldings of his spiritual na- 
ture; and love to God and to humanity was 
awakened in his soul almost at the same time 
with the natural love which he bore his mother. 

At an early age also was engendered that rev- 
erence for the office of a minister, and that press- 
ing sense of the great responsibility of a religious 
teacher, which are now so deeply graven in his 
character. The following remarks will illustrate 


his estimation of the sanctity of the ministerial | 
office, with special reference to the regard due a | 


pastor by his flock. It will seem to some that 


their minister must be uncommonly good to bind | 
them to their own pew when the Apostle Paul | 


was speaking in a neighboring church : 


“T have said, and I repeat it, that were I a 
hearer, and the Apostle Paul shouid come to the 
city, I would not leave my own chosen pastor to 
hear him. I would wait till he came to the house 
where I worshipped, or, if he preached but once, 
I would persuade my own pastor and the whole 
church to go and hear him ; but I would not leave 
my place to hear any one. I would thus act, not 


from a bigoted attachment to my own minister, | 


nor merely to manifest for him a just respect and 


regard, and thus to ‘encourage him,’ but from an | 
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}undoubting conviction that I myself should be 
| thereby more benefited. It is not something bril- 
'liant, profound or novel, coming from strange hps 
}aud accompanied by new tones and gesticulations, 
| that can meet the real wants of the soul and give 
‘aright direction to the life ; but the plain, sensi- 
ble, scriptural teachings of one whom we know, 
| whose kind attentions we share, and in whose in- 
|tegrity and purity of character we have entire 
‘confidence. ‘The constant hearer of such a min- 
ister, however common he may be deemed, will 
|make far greater progress in every thing that is 
| truly excellent, than he who, choosing no stated 
| place of worship, is always in quest of some un- 
}common preacher. Of this latter class, I have 
seldom known one who had attained the true end 
of all hearing—that of being not only a hearer, 
| but a doer of the word.” 


This realization of the sacredness of the profes- 
sion was in early life so strong as well nigh to 
overcome his desire to assume its solemn duties, 
| He longed to be a minister, but he shrunk from 
an employment to which his own ability seemed 
so inadequate, But before presenting the circum- 
| stances which led to his admission to the clerical 
profession it is well briefly to present the data of 
| his life.* 

He was born on the 25th of December, 1783, 
in the town of Huddersfield, County of York, in 
England. His father entered the ministry when 
a young man, but had attained his fiftieth year 
before he was immersed and became identified 
with the Baptist denomination. He was for many 
years pastor of a Baptist church at Forsley, near 
Leeds in Yorkshire, and continued his pulpit 
| ministrations till he had numbered nearly fourscore 
|years. Several years before he had attained his 
majority, the subject of this sketch united with a 
church of the Independents, a sect of England 
| nearly allied, in principles of faith and of ehurch 
| government, with the Congregationalists of this 
;country. Notwithstanding the seriousness of his 
character, and his longing to be true to his God 
and to do good to his fellow men, the solcitations 
of his friends, and the decided advice of his pastor, 
failed to induce him to enter upon a course of 
study preparatory for the ministry. As we have 
already stated, he longed “ rightly to divide the 
word of truth”—but he felt that it was a fearful 
thing to stand up as the messenger of Heaven, to 
be the guiding light to immortality. Such modest 
caution in a young man, such an humble sense of 
self-unworthiness, is as beautiful as it is uncom- 
mon. It was the natural growth of the very 
seriousness of character and earnestness of reflec- 
tion to which we have alluded. He had been 
| working his way alone and unaided through 
| theological difficulties, struggling up through dark- 
| ness and doubt, and, by deep experience, he re- 
| alized the difficulty and decided, what is truth? 
| It was his own trials that made kim modest, and 
‘his very victory which made him humble. He 
‘could think for himself, he could decide for him- 








* After arrangements had been made for the preparations 

of this sketch, a bnef biographical notice of Dr. Sharp ap- 

| peared in the Baptist Memorial. From this a portion of 
these statistics have been obtained. 
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self, he had thought and decided—but it was | of living men and living women, who gave a pre- 
another and a greater thing to think and decide | ciousness and a glory to that house, which, in it- 
for others. He had “ worked out his own salva- | self, was neither precious nor glorious. There 
tion with fear and trembling,” but should he at-| were those who worshipped in it, whose works 
tempt to guide others through the dark way of of faith, and labors of love, and patience of hope, 
questionings, into the pure, clear, sunlight of estab- | secured for them the love and respect of all who 
lished truth? It was when in this state of uncer- knew them. It was owing to their spirit, their 
tainty, waiting for the guidings of Providence, | weight and excellence of character, and their co- 
that he received the offer of an excellent situation, | operation with their minister in every pious and 
as agent in the United States for a mercantile | charitable labor, that this poor, little Chareh be- 





house. This he accepted, and arrived in New came rich and large, and the place too strait for 
York in October of 1805. This very opening in | them. 


business prepared the way for his entrance into 


“ What greater blessing can I ask for you, my 


the ministry. On board the ship was a member | friends, than that, like those who are mostly gone, 


of the Fayette Street Baptist Church of New 


York, by whose kindness, and through a letter of | 
introduction to another member of the same 


church, he was introduced to that circle of excel- 


lent Christians. Rev. John Williams was their | 
spiritual guide, whose rare virtues were alluded to | 


| your tempers may be so lovely, your characters so 
unexceptionable, and your social intercourse so 
affable and kind, that some one, now of your 
| number, may, forty years hence, return on a pil- 
grimage of love, and say: ‘ Ah! it was a beauti- 
ful house ; but its greatest beauty was, its devoted 


| 
a's - 
in the sketch of his son, Rev. William R. Wil- | and affectionate minister ; and the condescending 
| 


liams. Ina sermon delivered at the dedication 
of the Oliver Street Baptist Church, which was | 
built in the same place, Dr. Sharp thus touchingly | 
alludes to his reception, and expresses fervant ad- 
miration of his noble pastor : 


“In the prospect of addressing you, remember- 
ing, that in two weeks from to-day, it would be 
just forty years since I first found myself a wor- 


| —noble-minded—and pure-hearted men and wo- 


men who worshipped there—whose names and 
character—at this distance of time, are fragrant 
as incense tome. These, and not the exquisitely 
carved ceiling—the walls—the pews or the pulpit 
—with all their adornments, constituted the true 
glory of the place.’ ” 


At the time of Mr. Sharp’s introduction to this 





shipper in a little frame building, where this now 


church, it was distinguished for its active and 


stands ; and thinking of the noble and true-hearted | systematic benevolence, a benevolence we believe 


men, then connected with this Church, who took 
me, a young stranger, by the hand, and threw | 
around me the arms of a parental care, in regard | 
to whom, ‘I ne’er expect to see their like again ;’ | 
I was so overwhelmed with pleasant and yet! 
mournful recollections—that for a time I could | 
select no subject on which to speak. But as 1| 
thought of that holy man who was then their pas- | 
tor; who, although unrefined in speech, was rich | 
in sentiment ; whose words, if not musical, were 
never unmeaning sounds, but conveyed solid, ma- 
tured and useful thoughts, the result of protracted 


/ever since maintained. Its members were not 


satisfied with the devout hearing of the word 
themselves, their devoted pastor was not satisfied 
with that alone. Both pastor and people were 
zealous in dispensing the blessings they so highly 
valued. They went out into the highways and 
hedges—among the ignorant, the poor, the seatter- 
ed, the forsaken—and these they taught, and 
clothed, and gathered, and comforted. This work 
of benevolence was carried on to some extent 
under a certain organization—one part of the sys- 
tem consisting in the employment of young men, 


and profound reflection ; whose prudence was not | who were preparing for the ministry, in preaching 
surpassed by any minister I have ever known ;/to the poor gathered in some humble place. It 
aad who was—notwithstanding an infirmity which | was not long ere Mr. Sharp became actively in- 
might have excused his visiting—a most attentive | terested in these Christian labors. He conducted 
pastor, teaching and praying from house to house: | religious meetings among the poor, leading their 
and then, when I remembered the week-evening | devotions and instructing them in holy truths. In 
lecture, and the regular prayer-meeting—and the | time he received a license to preach, that his 
private dwellings and halls opened for preaching power of doing good in this sphere of labor might 
and worship in the destitute sections of the city— | be increased, yet with no design of devoting him- 
the services being chiefly conducted by licentiates |'self to the work of a pastor. But now that he 
and private members of this Church—and your | had began to teach and to preach, his self-reliance 
growth and prosperity consequent thereon—I could | was strengthened and his love for the work en- 
think of no passage so suitable to your present |larged. It happened that at his first ministration, 
position as the following: ‘ Whereto we have al- | after he had received the license, a merchant of 
ready attained, let us walk by the same rule, let | piety and intelligence, now residing in New York, 
us mind the same thing.’ ” * * ad was present. So interested was he in the ap- 

“ Much as I admire this house, I confess to you, | pearance and in the sermon of the young man, 
that so far as my own tender and delightful emo- | that oe sought him out, and kindly pressed him to 
tions are concerned, I would rather have seen,!a renewed consideration of his duty. This en- 
and preached this morning in the little, unsightly, | treaty was seconded by the solicitations of his 
uncushioned, and poorly painted wooden building | pastor and other friends, and @ way being opened 
—with the pulpit, scarcely large enough for one | for his honorable retirement from his business en- 
minister-—which stood here forty years ago. It| gagements, he left the mercantile profession for 
is because there come up tomy memory the forms' ever, and, in March, 1807, entered upon a regular 
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course of theological study under the direction of | influences, surround them with the influences of 
Rev. William Stoughton, D.D., of Philadelphia. |God’s worship. Prevail upon them to join again 
The influence of this excellent divine, in the for- | in public praise, and in humble earnest prayer— 
mation of his character, was decided and most | and to listen with others to the voice of instruction, 


happy—and Dr. Sharp has ever retained for him 
feelings of the warmest attachment and venera- 


tion. While yet a student, the Baptist Chnreh of | 


Newark, New Jersey, repeatedly expressed their 


Ss So 
in other and brighter days.” ad ® 


| “It would be, in my judgment, a most happy 
| arrangement, if, in this great city, overrun by mul- 


| warning and encouragement, as they had listened 
* 


earnest wish that he would become their pastor— | titudes who worship nowhere even on the Sab- 


and on the 17th of May, 1809, he was ordained 
over that people. 

In a litthe more than two years he sent in his 
resignation, though he had become strongly at- 
tached to his flock, and grieved that a separation 
must come to pass. But certain difficulties had 
arisen, which, though having no special reference 
to himself, seemed incapable of removal except by 
his resignation. Ina short time he received and 
accepted an invitation to preach at the Third 
Baptist Church in Boston. There he continued 
until November, 1811, rather more than a year, 
when a call to become their pastor was given by 
the society without a dissenting voice. He was 
ordained in the following March. This was his 
last installation. 

Since Dr. Sharp came to Boston, the great or- 
ganizations for systematic benevolence, for which 
the churches of America are distinguished, have 
been established. In the formation and support 
of these he has borne an important part. His 
large-hearted benevolence led him to enlist in these 
enterprises, and his practical wisdom has conduced 
to their success. He has also interested himself 
very much in the poor and the outcast. To places 
for their relief he has contributed his rich experi- 
ence and his cordial suppport. His ministry be- 
gan among the poor, and the objects of his early 
devotion have never been forsaken. One or two 
extracts from a sermon, bearing upon this subject 
of benevolence, will show the spirit of their author, 
and at the same time serve as specimens of his 
style: 


“T would not have you expend your zeal in 
making proselytes from other denominations. You 
have a nobler and better work in looking after 
those, who are connected with no Church, and 
who, perhaps, feel themselves that they are of no 
denomination. Carry out then, my brethren, the 
true purposes of Church organization. Go to the 
dwellings of the unfortunate. Seek out those who 
have seen better days, and are remembering, in 
bitterness, it may be, their father’s house, and the 
distinction which they enjoyed in some rural vil- 
lage, when friends were many and fortune smiled. 
In their disappointment, they have hidden them- 
selves in your great emporium, and are saying in 
resentment and scorn—No one now cares for us! 
Let them see and feel it is not so. Convince 
them, that there arekind and loving Christians 
who do care for th Encourage in them the 
return of self-resp Cause them to feel that 
they are men, and w : 







| bath, there were more of week-evening preaching 
j and of neighborhood meetings, and of personal 
Christian visitations; such as there were once 
among you. Surely no one need be ashamed of 
‘this work. Ashamed! Why an angel would 
love it. I know of no service more Christ-like— 
/more humane—more needed—more to my own 
_ heart’s feeling—or more honorable. I do not see 
| how we can be concerned for the salvation of the 
| Heathen on the opposite side of the globe; and 
yet feel and manifest so little concern for the vir- 
_tuous and vicious poor, in the narrow streets and 
'dark alleys of our own cities. O! it will be a 
| glorious work when they are collected on the 
Sabbath for religious worship—not as a class, but 
with those who are in better circumstances. In 
no way,Christian brethren,can you do more good, 
|than by pursuing with diligence, prudence and 
| charity, such a course as will bring many of this 
| poorer class, with others more fortunate, to this 
beautiful house.” 


As Dr. Sharp is not bounded by one class of 
duties in his Christian life, so, in his pulpit exer- 
cises, he does not discuss alone one class of sub- 
|jects. He does not always preach dogmatic or 
systematic theology—neither is he ever insisting 
upon one narrow part of religious obligations. The 
subjects which he introduces into his pulpit are 
various and practical. He sets forth duties to be 
done as well as emotions to be cultivated—and 
presents religion as something to be loved. He 
thus declares his views in a published sermon : 


“ The religion of Christ is not a system of mere 
pietism, withdrawing its subjects from the duties 
and relations of life, and turning their thoughts 
exclusively upon themselves. It is a system of 
socialism, as well as of individualism. In other 
words, it teaches man his relations to society 
around him, as well as to his great Creator. And 
it defines and inculcates the duties growing out 
of all these different relations. He is the best 
Christian and most honors his profession, who 18 
not merely remarkable for giving prominent atten- 
tion to one duty, but gives a just and proportion- 
ate regard to every duty, befitting his station, cir- 
cumstances and capacities. There isa wisdom in 
the precepts of the Gospel, as they are arranged, 
which, when duly considered, cannot fail to com- 
mand our admiration. 

“In the nearest relations, such as household 
ones, there is to be love as a reigning principle— 





kind and tender-hearted love. Because without 


en, and parents—and that | love, there would not be the effort, the self-sacri- 


you are in a human sense, their brothers and sis- | fices, the patience, the forbearance and the gen- 


ters; and’ would gladly do them good. Leave 
them with a feeling of hope, and an impression, 
that if they themselves will use right endeavors, 
they may have friends. And with these personal 


tleness, necessary to domestic peace, prosperity 
and happiness. Love will provide for household 
wants; and in return love will be confiding, sub- 
missive, deferential. While love opens the eyes 
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of parents to a provident care and an affectionate | plicity and refinement are the characteristics. His 
vigilance, in return it forms the manners of chil- | illustrations are familiar and lorcible, and at the 
dren to an amiable, pliant and respectful demeanor. | same time elegant without being often eloquent. 
In relations next to those of the family, truth, jus- | His use of words 1s choice and accurate, anda 
tice and equity, are to take the place of domestic | poetical element is discerned in some of his prose 
love, so as to secure the fulfilment of mutual- | writings. 
agreement obligations. The employer and the| Dr.Sharp’s manner in the pulpit is very pleasing 
employed need truth and equity more than tender- | and attractive. ‘The benevolence of his heart is 
ness, because tenderness will not of itself pay a| revealed in the music of his modulations and in 
debt, nor perform daily, self denying labor. And | the winning effect of his delivery. He speaks 
if it would, as the relations of life become wider | with a calm delibera:ion, pronouncing each word 
and more distant, the feeling of tenderness, by a/ fully and clearly, and while completely finishing 
law of our nature, is weakened. Hence, those | the articulation of the one before commencing an- 
more general sentiments which human life requires | other, he does not carry distinctness to such an 
are enjoined.” excess as to leave each word as it were to shift 
fet ; ‘ |for itself, unsupported by its neighbor. He has 
Again, in andiher discourse delivered on Fast | great variety of inflection and a happy modula- 
Day, April 2d, 1846, he commences by saying: [tion The upward inflection predomivates, which 
gives a cheerful air to his whole delivery. In his 
tone of voice, pronunciation and modulation he 
reminds us somewhat of Dr. Orville Dewey, whose 
manner has been described in a former sketch, 
though perhaps no one else has traced a similari- 
ty. He speaks with much the same deliberation 
and prominent emphasis and variety of intonation, 
But while there is this variety there is nothing 
extravagant, over-stiained, or unnatural. He 
| manifests a warm interest in his subject, which 
often rises into fervor, not only by emphasis and 
intonation, but also by forcible and frequent ges- 
tures. He manifests vigor in his pu!pit—vigor of 
mind and of body—and vigor of heart also. You 
feel that a strong man is addressing yoo—one who 
thinks thoroughly and feels fervently. Dr. Sharp 
has one peculiarity. He stops when he gets 


“Tt is generally expected, that, on thanksgiving 
and fast days, discourses from the pulpit will be | 
semi-political. It is not, however, expected, that 
a wise, peace-making minister will give utterance 
to party, but to Christian polities. He may not, | 
without alienating the affections of his congrega- 
tion and endangering his influence, use his pasto- 
ral office for purposes of political partisanship.— 
You need not therefore fear that your pastor, who 
has always been neutral here, will, at this late pe- 
riod of his life, become a partisan. 

“ But although a minister of the gospel may not, 
without stepping out of his place, discuss party 
questions; yet he may, and ought, to discuss those 
Christian principles which are applicable to gov- 
ernment, its movements and measures; and as 


Rye setets fe, Sete enter one through. We like him for it. The advice of 
its legitimate, peculiar powers, A s ‘ ta hs a a) 

The most important and effectual guard, Pres. Dwight to his class in elocution, consisted 

Sapport and ornament of virtue’s caase, of two rules which he insisted upon as fundamen- 


tal. Ist. If you have any thing’ to say, say it; 
and, 2d, stop when you get through. He is a 
rare preacher who obeys the latter. Though Dr. 
Sharp, we understand, usually delivers written 
discourses, yet there is a naturalness, freedom and 
earnestness in his preaching that has the appear- 
ance of being extempore. Thus does he combine 
the advantages of both forms, tue strength and 
finish of preparation with the grace and directness 
of extempore. One peculiar action we must al- 
lude to, as it will so vividly call up his appearance 
before the mind of any one who has heard him. 
We refer to the taking off and putting on of his 
spectacles with a tireless repetition. This habit 
we would not criticise, for who, of Dr. Sharp’s 
friends, would now be willing that he should re- 


it should, on all moral questions, seek to give a 
direction to public opinion. If need be, it should 
stir up the public mind, in regard to long perpetu- 
ated evils. It is its province to endeavor, by, rea- 
sons and appeals derived from the New Testa- 
ment, to set all parties right on public morals, 
where many of all parties are wrong. 

“In these respects, in all past times, the pulpit 
has done much to elevate the character and to 
improve the condition of Christian nations. It 
has taught and strenuously urged the practice of 
truth, justice and kindness; it has advocated the 
principles of civil and religious freedom; it has 
pleaded the cause of the poor slave; nay, it has 
done more than any other single instrumentality, 
poem er sn phe Pu enmalg9 oa linquish it, if he could?) We come to love the 
softened the barbarities of savage warfare. It has | aor rey | of a oem eto speaks one is re- 
lessened, by its gentle, yet powerful counsels, the | oad en a ewer +. a . we children, 
frequency of human contests. And it bids fair, | ee es eee eee Cee eee 
by its direct and indirect influences, to hastén on pathies of one who still retains the vivid recollec- 
that blessed period when the nations of the earth | tion of the trials and temptations and peculiar ex- 
dealt tees enh oto, | periences of early years, and still feels the fresh- 

| ness of life’s green spring, at the same time con- 

These specimens which have been presented | scious of the dignity of maturer years, and the 
will give a fair notion of Dr. Sharp’s style. It) rich experience of a well-spent life. Thus does 
will be observed that he writes with simplicity, | he speak with dignity without assumption; with 
clearness and cogency. His style is chastened | gentleness without diffidence; and with tender- 
and finished. He aims to express, in an unas-| ness without indecision. It is the teaching of an 
suming manner, the thought within him. Sim-/ affectionate and wise father to his child, rather 























than the denunciations of a judge to a convicted | 


culprit, or the argumentation of a logician to an | 
assembly of awakened intellects. But while he 

is not always dealing out the “ terrors of the law” 

he has none of the weak sentimentality which 

turns pale at an allusion to the dread retributions | 
of iniquity, and in its horror of merited punishment | 
would resolve all sin into an inevitable yielding to 
the force of circumstances. He can reason of 
“righteousness and a judgment to come” with a 
solemn power when the conscience needs to be 
awakened from an overpowering lithargy. 

Thus we have endeavored to sketch one whose 
life has realized two grand ideas—the spirit of 
Christian charity, and Christian union. And, in- 
deed; it would be strange if such experiences, as 
those we have described, had not been the germ! 
of a rich growth of Christian charity, or if his. 
charity had not enabled him to appreciate and 
enjoy the blessings of Christian union. For we | 
have represented Dr. Sharp as one whose convic- | 
tions of truth were the result of honest, and | 
thorough investigation. And it was truth he | 
sought, not arguments to prop up inherited opin- | 
ions, but absolute verities which could satisfy the 
longings of his thirsty sou!, which could cheer him | 
living and console him dying. And in this very 
fact, that he was thus honest and thorough, lies, 
we believe, the secret of his charity. For none | 
are so respectful to the opinions of others, as those | 
who have conscientiously investigated the grounds | 
of their own. And they who have valued truth, | 
more than sect or the world’s opinion, and who, 
with all the imperfections of our poor weak na- 
ture, have struggled up into what they hope is the | 
true sunlight, if they have learned any one lesson | 
have learned this, that erring men are at best but | 
imperfect judges of the motives and opinions of | 
their fellows; that where there is so much un- 
certainty others may be right, and, whether right 
or not, they may be honest. We believe that | 
they have least charity who need it most, that 
often they are most opinionated who receive opin- 
ions upon trust, and that such will make up for 
their lack of honest and deep conviction, by the 
frequency and violence of their arguments, and 
the bitterness of their sectarian feeiing. By 
charity we do not understand indifference to truth 
—an admission of the principle, that it matters not 
what men believe provided they be sincere. We 
do mean by charity, an admission of the principle 
that that is the best religion which makes the 
best man, a willingness to love and to labor with | 
all who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity ; an un- 
willingness to treat any brother-man with coldness 
or distrust, because he differs in opinion. And to 
any one feeling thus, there will be shown by others, 
we think, the same charity he himself shows, and 
his life, instead of being a gladiatorship for sect 
and party, shall be a life of sympathy and love for 
all mankind. For you can love a man out of 
error nine times, where you can fight him out of 
it once ; and, however one’s opinions may differ 
from our owa, we cannot hate him if we know 
that he loves us, and would do us good. 

This idea of Christian union is one of the grand 
ideas of this wonderful age, and, thouzh many 
years shall have come and gone ere its full realiza- 
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tion, yet have some of its blessed fruits been 
already reaped and garnered. It can never be 
realized by a subscription to a universal creed, by 
a doctrinal basis, but must be realized in a union 
of effort in good works. There be many whose 
heads are at utter variance, whose hearts are all 
united. There be many who might dispute by 
the hour upon plans of benevolence, who would 
be united as one man if a necessity for specific be- 
nevolent action became apparent. And though 
the church has been torn, rent by faction, and by 


| Spiritro-carnal warfare, it is a blessed fact, that 


after all these differences of forms, and situations, 
and opinions, there does pervade every church and 
every Christian heart the influence of a spiritual 
law not less actual nor powerful than the great 
physical law of gravitation. And as planets that 
differ in glory, and comets that move in strangely 
eccentric orbits, and moons that differ from both, 
fee] nevertheless the force of that great law, and 
as members of one great system circle around the 
great central sun, so does each and every member 
of God’s spiritual system upon this earth, however 
different from every other, feel the force of the 
great law of love, and revolve around the great 
centre of light and truth. In the history of the 
continental nations, there was a period when a 
mighty foe, whose name seemed a synonyme with 
success, shook every European throne to its strong 
foundations, and when each separate empire seem- 
ed destined to become a part of one great empire 
whose head should be the Corsican Subaltern— 


| And then sympathy in a common danger, and 


hatred of a common foe, buried the remembrance 
of rivalry and wrong, and united the several na- 
tions of the Great Alliance. So would it be, me- 
thinks, with the several branches of the Christian 
church, if there was more thought upon its great 
mission and less upon the forms of its existence. 
For then should each warrior in the great Chris- 
tian army, judge every other by the foe against 
whom he fought, and the blows he struck, rather 
than by the ensign above him, or the armor he 
wore, and the great idea of Christian union should 
be realized to every Christian soul, as fully as it 
has been to him whom we have sketched. 

The following remarks will illustrate the spirit 
which characterises Dr. Sharp. They constitute 
the commencement of a speech delivered at the 
Anniversary of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, held at Federal St@et Church, Boston, 
on the 15th of April last. This is an organization 
for the support of a ministry among the poor of 


| that city : 


“ Mr. President, when I received an invitation 
to attend this meeting from a gentleman whom I 
sincerely regard, he was pleased to say, ‘ Though 


‘the Ministry at Large is under the management 


of our Unitarian churches, there is nothing secta- 
rian in its character and objects. It aims to 


bring the light and truth, the consolations and 


peace, the regenerating and sanctifying power of 


the gospel of Christ into the abodes of ignorance, 
‘and poverty, and suffering, and sin.’ Sir, these 


are worthy aims, They are such as he who made 
us must approve ; theSe are objects, such as every 
Christian man should actively, and according to 
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his ability, seek to promote. Permit me to say, 
that I cannot withhold my sympathy from any 
ministry for the poor, which, rising above sectarian 
measures and objects, seeks to make them Chris- 


tians rather than the partisans of a sect. How} 
narrow and low would be the aim, to go among. 


the poor, the ignorant, and the vicious, for the pur- 
pose of making them Baptists, or Methodists, or 
Unitarians, or Episcopalians, instead of endeavor- 
ing to make the hovels of vice, !iomes of virtue ; and 


the abodes of ignorance, and irreligion,and ill-man- | 
ners, the habitations of knowledge, and piety, and | 


good behavior! Were the object of the Ministry 
at Large merely to build up a sect, or to increase 
a religious party, you would not fied me here to 
speak in its favor; or to advocate its claims. But 
where the objects are to reclaim the wicked, to 
provide homes for the homeless, to see that truant 
children and youth go to school, and to induce 


the poor who feel themselves virtually excluded | 


from other places, to go where worship is gratuit- 
ously provided for them—these must commend 
themselves to every enlightened lover of his race, 
and especially to every one who believes that 
* pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world” These objects commend them- 


. 
selves to my calmest judgment, and to my warm- | 


est affection.” 


By reason of this liberality of feeling and wide- 
embracing charity, united to his dignity of charac- 
ter, urbanity of demeanor and practical wisdom, 
it is that Dr. Sharp has won, in an unequalled de- 
gree, the respect and love of the people of Boston 
throughout all denominations. As we have seen, 
the union between himself and his congregation is 
most tenacious ; while the feeling of regard enter- 
tained by others amounts to no less than a suita- 
ble veneration. He is the leading spirit of the 
association of which he is a member—and, on oc- 
casions which unite various parties, he is usually 
selected as the presiding officer. He is a Trustee 
of Harvard University, and in a variety of ways 
has the confidence been manifested which is felt 
in him throughout the community. It was a 
beautiful testimony of the universal regard which 
he enjoys, which was revealed in the circumstan- 
ces of his visit to his,native land, four years since. 
The expenses of the journey were met by a volun- 


! tary contribution on the part of gentlemen of dif- 
| ferent denominations, and the clergy of the vicinity 
| supplied his pulpit during his absence. The in- 
frequency of such generosity imparts a rich mean- 
ing to it. Would that the inhabitants of other 
places were as generous as the Bostonians. Would 
that all places were blessed with the presence of 
one equally worthy of such generosity. 

When Dr. Sharp presents himself before an 
audience one cannot but bé impressed with the 
sanctity of his appearanee. The silvery locks of 
age crown his head, and the lines that tell of many 
| years are deeply traced upon his brow. -“ Gray 
hairs are a crown of glory when they are found 
in the way of righteousness.” His crown of glory 
inspires the veneration awakened by the past, 
while his erect and firm bearing breathe the ener- 
gy of the present. You feel that an holy man 
of old had appeared to speak with the wisdom of 
a rich experience and the authority of a sanctified 
old age. The past and present seem united in 
him ; aye, the future too, for the silvery hair and 
the furrowed brow which tell the tale of a toilsome 
pilgrimage remind also of the “ rest which remain- 
eth” soon to be attained and the glory soon to be 
revealed. It seems good to us in these days of 
“new measures” and “new schools,” of young 
| seminarians and popular preachers, to hear an old 
man declare the truth, We know how “old 
| ministers” are regarded, but old age is not always 

decrepitude, nor are “old sermons” always dry. 
It is the old minister, whose heart is young, whose 
, locks Time has frosted, but whose impulses Tine 
has not chilled, whose features it has stamped, but 
| whose feelings it has not dared to touch, that we 
_love to meet, to Jearn of, and to hear. Religion 
seems so much to him—for it has been his stay so 
long, and the promises are so rich to him, for they 
| are soon to become realities; and the truth is so 
important, for his soul has been refreshed by its 
living waters and nourished by its living bread 
| during so many years; and the love of God is so 
| precious, for blessings from on high have been 
| poured out so abundantly ; and heaven is so glo- 
| rious, for the music of its angel choirs is well nigh 
| caught, and the glory of its golden streets is ready 
| tu be revealed. Beloved pastor through thirty- 
| seven years, faithful servant of God through life, 
| Heaven grant that thou mayst long be spared to 
| the love of thy family, to the devotion of thy peo- 
| ple, and to the regard of the church. 
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4 Second Visit to the United States of America. 
Charles Lyell, F.R.S. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have seen the remark made on Lyell’s second book 
about this country, our climate, manners, government, 
rocks and fossil remains, that it was not equal, in point of 
interest, to his first ‘* Visit ;’’ but, if it have not the same 
piquancy, his last record of impressions and facts is certainly 
quite as valuable and will as well repay perusal. On his 
first visit every thing that he saw, except the rocks and the 
minerals,*“were novel to him, and his judgments and opin- | 
ions were often immature and tinctured by national preju- 
dice ; but now he has given a perfectly frank, candid and | 
liberal opinion of all that he saw, and no person, however 
patriotic in his feelings, or tender on the point of national 
honor, will be likely to complain of anything which the 
His book is exceedingly 


learned traveller has said of us. 
readable, and the intermixture of purely scientific subjects, 
with remarks on manners and personal gossip, adds a new 


interest to his volumes. By this intermixture of subjects he 
gains a greater variety of readers, than he would have done | 


if his work had been purely scientific or purely social. 
In looking through these lively and candid notes we find 
now and then an error, such as a foreigner could not well 


help falling into ; but, in general, they are surprisingly free 


from mistakes and prejudices. The author, like all English- 
men, is a great stickler for England, but he is too good 
and sensible a man not to confers candidly our superiority in 


some points, which none but a fool would think of denying. | 


We give the following extract from the first volume, as it 


contains matter of importance which it will be well to spread 
widely among our people. We allude particularly to the 

' 
author’s remarks on Literary Property, and the ill effects of | 


By Sir 


, tions which are commonly accepted and received by the 
| women as matters of course. 

| “* All the streets which cross Broadway, run east and west, 
and are numbered, so that they have now arrived at 146th 
street—a mode of designating the different parts of the me- 
tropolis worthy of imitation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
since experience has now proved that there is in the Anglo- 
Saxon mind an inherent poverty of invention in matters of 
nomenclature. For want of some municipal regulations like 
those of New York, the same names are indefinitely multi- 
plied in every great city, and letters, after wandering over 
all the streets bearing the same appellation, to the infinite in- 
convenience and cost of the post-office, are at length receiv- 
ed, if haply they ever reach their destination, long afier they 
are due. 

**The low island on which New York is built, is com- 
posed of granite and gneiss covered with ‘ drift’ and boulders, 
The original surface being very uneven, the municipality 
has fixed upon a certain grade or level to which al! heights 
must be lowered by blasting the rocks or by carting away 
the gravel, and up to which all the cavities must be raised. 
Besides other advantages of this leveling process, the ground 
is said to become more healthy and free | ate malaria, there 
being no longer any stagnant pools of water standing in the 
hollows. 

** May 10.—Paid a visit to Mr. Audubon, the celebrated 
ornithologist, at his delightful residence on the banks of the 
| Hudson, north of Bloomingdale. His son had just returned 
from Texas, where he had been studying the natural history 
of that country, especially the mammalia, and was disap- 
pointed at the few opportunities he had enjoyed of seeing 
the wild land quadrupeds in a state of activity, so as to ob- 
serve their habits. I ‘old him I had been eqnally surprised 
at the apparent scarcity of this tribe in the native forests of 
the United States. This whole class ot animals, he said, 
| ought to be regarded as properly nocturnal ; for not merely 
| the feline tribe and the foxes, the weasels and bats, shun the 
| daylight, but many others feed partly by night, most of the 

squirrels and bears, for example. The ruminants no doubt 
| are an exception, yet even the deer and the buffalo, like the 
wi'd horse, travel chiefly in the night. 

** From Mr. Aubudon’s I went to Highbridge, where the 
Croton water is made to play for the amusement of visitors, 


wanting a law to protect the property of foreign authors as | and is thrown up in a column to the height of 120 feet. 


well as our own: 


“« May 7, 1846.—On our return to New York, we were 
struck with the brightness of the atmosphere in spring, arising 
not merely from the absence of smoke, but from the quantity 
of sola light as compared to England, this city being in the 
same latitude as Naples. The unsullied parity of the air makes 
gay and brilliant colors in dress and furni ure appropriate. 

* Every fortnight the ‘Journal des Modes’ ts received 
from France, and the ladies conform strictly to the Parisian 
costume. Except at balls and large parties, they wear high 


dresses, and, as nsval in mercantile communities, spare no | 


expense. Embroidered muslin, of the finest and costliest 
kind, is much worn; and my wife learnt that sixteen guin- 
eas were not unfrequently given fora single pocket handker- 
chief. Extravagantly expensive fans, with ruby or emerald 
pins, are also common. [ had heard it said in France that 
no orders sent to Lyons for the furnishing of private man 
sions, are on so grand a seale as some of those received from 
New York; and I can well believe it, for we saw many 
houses gorgeously fitted up with satin and velvet draperies, 
rich Axminster carpets, marble and inlaid tables, and large 
looking-glasses, the style in general being Parisian rather than 
English. It was mach more rare here than at Boston to see 
a library forming part of a suit of reception-rooms, or even a 
single book-case in a drawing-room, nor are pictures so com- 
mon here. 

‘*In the five months since we were last in this metropolis, 
whole streets have been built, and several squares finished in 
the northern or fashionable end of the town. to which the 
merchants are now resorting, leaving the business end, near 
the Battery, where they formerly lived. 


and other streets ranning north and south. Groups of twelve 
of these vehicles may be seen at once, each with a single 
driver, for wages are too high to support a cad. Each 
omnibus has an opening in the roof, through which the 
money is paid to the coachman. We observed, as one wo- 
man after another got out, any man sitting near the door, 
though a stranger, would jump down to hand her out, and, 
if it was raining, would hold an umbiella over her. fre- 
quently offering, in that case, to escort her to a shop, atten- 


Hence there is a | 
constant increase of omnibuses passing through Broadway, | 


‘*T went also to see the reservoir, inclosing an area of no 
less than thirty-six acres, from which the water is distributed 
to all parts of New York. In this artifical lake all the river 
sediment is deposited, the basin being divided into two parts, 
| so that one may be cleaned out while the other is in use.— 
The tunnel or pipe conveying the water for a distance of 
more than thirty miles, from the source to the Harlem River, 
is so large, that the chief engineer and commissioners of the 
works were able to float down it in a flat-bottomed boat 
when it was first opened, in July, 1842. 

‘While at New York, we were taken by our literary 
friend, Mr. Cogswell, over the printing and publishing es- 
tablishment of the Harpers, the largest in America, and only 
surpassed, in the scale of its operations, by two or three in 
Great Britain. They give employment to three hundred 
|} men, manoafacture their own types and paper. and have a 
| *bookbindery’ under the same roof; for. in order to get out, 
| with the utmost dispatch, the reprints of foreign works not 
| entitled to copvright, they require to be independent of all 
| aid from other traders. We were shown a fire-proof vault, 
in which stereotype plates, valued at 300,000 dollars, are 
deposited. In one of the upper stories a long line of steam- 
| presses was throwing off sheets of various works, and the 
greater number were occupied with the printing of a large 
illustrated Bible, and Morse’s Geography for the use of 
| schools. In 1845, the Harpers sold two millions of volumes, 

some of them, it is true, being only styled numbers, bat 
these often contain a reprint of an entire English novel, 
originally published in two or three volumes, at the cost of a 
| guinea and a half, the same being sold here for one or two 
shillings. Several of Bulwer’s tales are among these, 40,000 
copies of his * Last of the Barons’ having just issned from 
this house. It may, indeed, be strictly said of English wri- 
ters in general, that they are better known in America than 
in Europe. 

** Of the best English works of fiction. published at thirty- 
one shillings in England, and for about sixpence here, it is 
estimated that about ten times as many copies are sold in the 
United States as in Great Britain ; nor need we wonder at 
this, when we consider that day laborers in an American 
village often purchase a novel by Scott. Bulwer, or Dickens, 
or a popular history, such as Alison’s Europe (published at 
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thirteen pounds in England and sixteen shillings in America) 
and read it at spare momen's, while persons m a much 
higher station in England are debarred from a similar intel- 
Jectual treat by considerations of economy 

‘Jt might have been apprehended that, where a daily 
newspaper can be bonght fur a halfpenny, and a novel for 
sixpence, the public mind would be so taken up with poli 
tics and light reading. that no time would be left for the 
stady of history, divinity, and the graver periovical literature. 
But, on the contrary, experience has proved that, when the 
habit and facility of reading has been acquired hy the peru- 
sal even of trashy writings, there is a steady increase in the 


number of those who enter on deeper subjects. [ was glad | 


to hear that in proportion as the reading public auguments 
annually, the quality of the books read is decidedly improv- 
ing. Abont four vears ago, 40.000 copies were printed of 


the ordinary common-place novels published in England, of | 


which sort they now only sell about 8000, 

‘Tt might also have been feared that the cheapness of 
foreign works unprotected by copyright, would have made 
it impossible for native authors to obtain a price capable of 
remunerating them highly, as well as their publishers. But 


dinand and Isabella,’ and of his * Mexico’ and ‘ Peru.’ have 
been sold ata high price; and when Mr. Harper stated to 


me his estimate of the original value of the copyright of these | 


popular works, it appeared to me that an English author 
could hardly have obtained as mnch in his own country, 


The comparative cheapness of American books, the best | 
, Pie 
own sanity, are described with much delicacy of feeling and 


editions of which are by no means in small print, seems at 
first nnintelligible, when we consider the dearness of labor, 
which enters so largely into the price of printing. paper, and 
binding. 
free-schools, is prodigionsly great, and always augmenting 
in a higher ratio even than the population: and, secondly, 
there is a fixed determination on the part of the people at 
large to endure any taxation, rather than that which would 
place books and newspapers beyond their reach. Several 
politicians declared to me that not only an income tax, but 
a window tax. would be preferred ; and * this last’ said they, 
‘would searcely shut out the light from a greater number of 
individnals.” The duty on paper. in the United States, is 
trifling, when compared to that paid in Great Britain. Mr. 


Sut. first. the number of readers, thanks to the | 


Chambers informs ns, that the Government duty of 5000Z., | 


paid by him for his Miscellany, in twenty volumes, was 
equal in amount to the whole profits of that publication.— 
The cost of advertisements, in America, is also small. One 
of my American friends sent over to a London publisher 
250 copies of his work, charging him 4s. 6d. each. After 
paying entrance duties, and necessary ontlay for acdvertise- 
ments in London. and the agency, it was found that the 
price must be as high as Ifs. 

‘* The party who are in Sxvor of an international copyright 
between England and the United States, seems to be steadily 
gaining strength among the booksellers, publishers, and 
authors, although the editors of newspapers and their readers 
may perhaps oppose the measure for some time. The num- 
ber of reprisals now made by English speculators are very 
numerous. According to a statement lately presented to 


Congress by Mr. Jav. of New York, there are about 600 | 


onginal American works ‘ pirated’ in Great Britain: or, to 
speak more correetly, while the law remains in its present 
state, reprin‘ed without leave of their American authors, or 
any pecuniary acknowledgment to them, 

** Many are of opinion that the small print of cheap edi- 
tions in the United States, will seriously injure the eyesight 
of the rising generation. especially as they often read in rail- 
way cars. devouring whole novels, printed in newspapers, 
in very inferior type. Mr. Everett, speaking of this litera- 
ture. in an address to the students of Harvard College, said, 
‘If cheap it can be called, which begins by costing a man 
his eyes, and ends by perverting his taste and mozals.’ 


‘* As an illustration of the mischievous tendency of the 
indiscriminate reading of popular works by the multitude, 
when the higher classes and clergy can exert little or no con- 
trol in the selection of the books read, the wonderful success 
of Eugene Sue's ‘ Wandering Jew’ was pointed out to me 


by many with no small concern. This led me to ask Mr. | 


Harper how many copies he had disposed of, and he an- 
swered, * 80.000, issued in different shapes. and at varions 
prices.’ It had so often been thrust into my hands in rail- 
way cars, and so much talked of, that, in the course of .my 
journey, I began to read it in self-defense ; and, having 
began, could not stop til! [ had finished the whole, although 
the style of the original loses half its charms in an imperfect 
translation. * Le vienx dragon,’ for example, is always 
rendered the ‘ old dragon,’ instead of *dragoon,’ and the 

etry of a brilliant passage is nearly destroved by * defense’ 
Pine translated ‘de'ense.’ instead of * barrier.’ with other 
blunders equally unpardonable. Yet the fascination of the 


original, and its power to fix the attention, triumph over 
these disadvantages. and over the violence done to proba- 
bility in the general plot, and over the extravagance of many 
of its details. The gross, sensual, and often licentious de- 
scriptions in which the author indulges, in some scenes, and 
still more, such sentimental ithmorality as is involved in the 
sympathy demanded for Haréy’s love and intrigue with 
a married woman (he being represented as the model of 
high minded philanthropist,) make one feel the contrast of 
such a work with the chaste and pure effusions of Scott’s 
geuius, Yet there is much pure feeling, many touches of 
tenderness in the tale, and many passages fitted to awaken 
our best effections. Even the false political economy border- 
ing on communism, is redeemed by the tendency of the book 
to excite sympathy for the sufferings, destitution, and mental 
degradation of the poor. The dramatic power displaved in 
many scenes, is of a high order; as when the Jesuit Rodin, 
receiving his credentials from Rome, is suddenly c@hverted 
into the superior of the haughty chief to whom he had been 
previously the humble secretary, and where Dagobert’s wife, 
under the direction of her confessor, refuses, in opposition to 
a husband whom she loves and respects, to betray the place 


such is not the case. Very large editions of Prescott’s * Fer- | of concealment of two young orphans, the victims of a vile 


conspiracy In this part of the narrative, moreover, the 
beauty of the devotional character of the female mind is 
done full justice to, while the evils of priest!y domination 
are exhibited in their trne colors. The imprisonment of a 
young girl, of strong mind and superior understanding, in a 
madhouse, until she is worked upon almost to doubt her 


pathos, and make the reader shudder at the facility with 
which such institutions, if not subject to public inspection, 
may he. and have been abnsed. 

** The great moral and object of the whole piece, is to ex- 
pose the worldly ambition of the Romanist clergy. especially 
of the Jesuits, and the injury done, not only to the intellec- 
tual progress of society at large, but to the peace and happi- 
ness of private families, by their perpetual meddling with 
domestic concerns, That the shafts of this satire have not 
missed their aim, has been proveé, among other evidences, 
by its having been thought politic, even in England, to eir- 
culate, chiefly, it is said, among the Irish Catholics, an 
‘ Adaptation of the Wandering Jew, from the original of 
Engene Sue.’ In this singular re cast of the French fo- 
mance, which T have perused, the Russian police is every 
where substituted for the Jesuits, and Rodin becomes the 
tool of the Czar, intriguing in French polities, instead of the 
servant of the successor of Ignatius Loyola. On the whole, 
I am inclined to believe that the good preponderates over 
the evil, in the influence exerted on the million, even by 
such a romence. It has a refining rather than a corrupting 
effect, and may lend on to the study of works of a more ex- 
alting character. The great step is gained, when the powers 
of the imagination have been stimulated and the dormant 
and apathetic mind awakened and lifted above the prosaic 
monotony of every-day life. 

** May 9.—Called with a letter of introduction on Mr. 
Gallatin, well known by a long and distinguished career in 
political life. As a diplomatist in London, he negotiated 
the original Oregon treaty with Great Britain, and has now, 
at the age of eizhty-two, come out with several able and 
spirited pamphlets, to demonstrate to his countrymen that 
their national honor would not be compromised by accepting 
the terms offered by the British Cabinet. Being at the same 
time an experienced financier, he has told them plainly, if 
they will go to war, how much it will cost them annually, 
and what taxes they should make up their minds to submit 
to cheerfully, if they would carry on a campaign with honor 
and spirit against such an enemy. 

** In the course of conversation I found that Mr. Gallatin 
was of opinion that the indigenous civilization of several 
Indian tribes, and of the Mexicans and Peruvians among 
others, was mainly due to the possession of a grain so pro- 
ductive, and, when dried in the sun, so easily kept for many 
years, as the maize or Indian corn. The potato, which, 
when healthy, can rarely be stored up and preserved till the 
next harvest, may be said, on the contrary, to be a food on 
which none but an improvident race would lean for support. 
‘I have long been convinced.’ said Mr. Gallatin, ‘ that the 


| Indian corn has also given a powerful impulse to the rapid 
| settlement of the whites in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 


other western states. In one of my first excursions to the 
west, [ saw a man felling trees in March, who, when I re- 
turned in October, had harvested a crop of Indian corn, 
grown on the very spot. He had also the leaves and the 
stems of the plant to serve for winter fodder for his cattle.— 
He was an emigrant, newly arrived, and entirely without 
the capital indispensable to enable him to cultivate wheat, 
which must have been twelve or thirteen months in the 
ground before it could be reaped.’ ”’ 








Holden’s 


The Personal History, Adventures, Experience and Obser- 
vations of David Copperfield the Younger, of Blunder- 
stone Rookery, (which he never meant to be published on 
any account.) By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Bianchard. No. 3. 


We have alrealy given a notice of Wiley’s handsome 


republication of this delightful story, in shilling parts, and 


we now desire to call attention to a rival edition, with plates, | 


good enough for reading, by Lea & Rlanchard at five cents. 
The story itself, although bat just begun, has already created 
a very lively interest, and the adventures of the hero, stil! in 
his childhood at boarding school, are read with as much 
eagerness as though he were some well known public charac- 
ter. It would be a work of supererogation to praise or criti- 
cise the productions of Dickens at this day, or even to quote 
from his last work a specimen of his manner; but we can- 
not refrain from extracting the touching, simple and tender 
account of the death and burial of the boy-hero’s mother, 
which cannot fail to bring tears into the eyes of all who have 


experienced such a loss. 


‘* We stand around the grave. The day seems different | 


to me from every other day, and the light not of the same 
color—of a sadder colour. Now there is a solemn hush, 
which we have bronght from home with what is resting in 
the mould; and while we stand bare-headed, I hear the 
voice of the clergyman, sounding remote in the open air, and 
yet distinct and plain, saying: ‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life, saith the Lord !’ Then [ hear sobs ; and, standing 
apart among the lookers-on, [ see that good and faithful 
servant, whom of all the people upon earth I love the best, 
and unto whom my childish heart is certain that the Lord 
will one day say: * Well done.’ 

‘* There are many faces that I know, among the little 
crowd ; faces that 1 knew in church, when mine was always 
wondering there ; faces that first saw my mother, when she 
came to the village in her youthful bloom. I do not mind 
them—I mind nothing but my grief—and yet I see and know 
them all; and even in the background, far away, see Minnie 
looking on, and her eye glancing on her sweetheart, who is 
near me. 

** It is over, and the earth is filled in, and we turn to come 
away. Before us stands our house, so pretty and unchznged, 
so linked in my mind with the young idea of what is gone, 
that all my sorrow has been nothing to the sorrow it calls 
forth. But they take me on; and Mr. Chillip talks to me ; 
and when we get home, puts some water to my lips; and 
when Task his leave to go upto my room, dismisses me 
with the gentleness of a woman. 

** All this, I say, is yesterday’s event. Events of later 
date have floated from me to the shore where all forgotten 
things will reappear, but this stands like a high rock in the 
ocean. 

‘IT knew that Peggotty would come to me in my room. 
The Sabbath stillness of the time (the day was so like Sun- 
day! I have forgotten that) was snited to us both. She sat 
down’ by my side upon my littie bed ; and holding my hand, 
and sometimes putting it to her lips, and sometimes smooth- 
ing it with hers, as she might have comforted my little 
brother, told me, in her way, all that she had to tell con- 
cerning what had happened. 

‘** She was never well,’ said Peggotty, ‘ for a long time. 
She was uncertain in her mind, and not happy. When her 
baby was born, I thought at first she would get better, but 
she was more delicate, and sunk a little every day. She 
used to like to sit alone before her baby came, and then she 
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afraid of saying it to anybody else—till one night, a litle 
more than a week before it happened, when she said to him, 
* My dear, I think [ am dying.’ 
*** It’s off my mind now, Peggotty,’ she told me, whenT 

laid her in her bed that night. * He will believe it more and 
| more, poor fellow, every day for a few days to come; and 
then it will be past. Iam very tired. If this is sleep, sit by 
me while I sleep; don’t leave me. God bless both my 
children! God protect and keep my fatherless boy !’ 
| ***T never left her afterwards,’ said Peggotty. * She often 
| talked to them two down stairs—for she loved them; she 
couldn't bear not to love any one who was about her—but 
when they went away from her bedside, she alwus turned to 
| me, as if there was rest where Peggotty was, and never fell 
asleep in any other way. 

*** On the last night, in the evening, she kissed me, and 
said: ‘If my baby should die too, Peggotty, please let them 
lay him in my arms, and bury us together.’ (lt was done; 
for the poor lamb lived but a dzy beyond her.) * Let my 
dearest boy go with us to our resting-place,’ she said, * and 
tell him that his mother, when she lay there, blessed him vot 
once, but a thousand times.’ 

‘* Another silence followed this, and another gentle beat- 
ing on my hand. 

***Tt was pretty far in the night,’ said Peggotty, ‘ when 
she asked me for some drink ; and when she had taken it, 
gave me such a patient smile, the dear !—so beautiful ! 

*** Daybreak had come, and the sun was rising, when 
she said to me, how kind and considerate Mr. Copperfield 
had always been to her, and how he had borne with her, 
and told her, when she doubted herself. that a loving heart 
was better and stronger than wisdom, and that he was a 
happy man in hers. ‘Peggotty, my dear,’ she said then, 
“put me nearer to you,’ for she was very weak. ‘ Lay your 
good arm underneath my neck,’ she said, ‘and turn me to 
you, for your face is going far off. and I want it to be near.’ 
I put it as she asked; and, oh Davy! the time had come 
when my first parting words to you were true—when she 
was glad to lay her poor head on her stupid cross old Peg- 
gotty’s arm—and she died like a child that had gone to 
sleep !’ 

** Thus ended Pegotty’s narration. From the moment of 
| my knowing of the death of my mother, the idea of her as 
| She had been of late had vanished from me. IT remembered 
| her, from that instant, only as the young mother of my ear- 
| liest impressions, who had been osed to wind her bright 
curls round and round her finger, and to dance with me at 
| twilight in the parlor. What Peggotty had told me now, 
was so far from bringing me back to the later period, that it 
rooted the earlier image in my mind. It may be curious, 
but it is true. In her death she winged her way back to her 
calm untroubled youth, and cancelled all the rest. 

‘The mother who lay in the grave, was the mother of 
my infancy ; the little creature in her arms, was myself, as 
I had once been, hushed for ever on her bosom.”’ 





History of the National Constituent Assembly, from May, 
1848. By J. F. Corkran, Esq. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 

Tuis is a time'y and valuable publication, and the perusal 
of its pages will be of very great service to those who wish to 
keep au fait with all the political movements in France at 
the present time. The author was a spectator of the scenes 
he describes, and had personal opportunities of knowing tine 
men who are noticed forthe part they took in the’great 
revolutionary struggles in France during the past year. The 
newspapers give us nothing more than the names and acts of 





cried ; but afterwards she used to sing to it—so soft, that I | 
once thought, when I heard her, it was like a voice up in | 
the air, that was rising away. 

***T think she got to be more timid, and more frightened- 
like, of late: and that a hard word was like a blow to her. 
She never changed to her foolish Peggotty, didn’t my sweet 

irl.’ 

‘* Here Peggotty stopped, and softly beat upon my handa 
little while. 

*« * The last time that I saw her like her own old self. was | 
the night when you came home, my dear. The day you 
went away, she said to me,*I never shall see my pretty | 
darling again. Something tells me so, that tells the truth, I | 
know.’ 

‘** She tried to hold up after that; and many a time, 
when they told her she was thoughtless and light-hearted, 
maie betieve to be so; but it was all a bygone then. She 
never told her husband what she had told me—she was 


a few of the prominent members of the Constitaent Assem- 
bly, bat Mr. Corkran has, in the work before us, given por- 
traitures of all the men whoin any manner took a part in 
the great political tragedy of the past year. We have not 
room to notice it at greater length this month, but we can 
safely recommend i! as aremarkable and interesting work to 


the historical reader and the political philosopher. 


The Magic of Kindness ; or, the Wondrous Story of the 
Good Huan. By the Brothers Mayhew. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank and Kearny Meadows. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

Tue Brothers Mayhew are witty and good huméred 
satirists, who write pleasingly and convey their profound 
lessons of life in seemingly light, ficticious and childish 
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fables. But we are very sure that there have been few again enriched to the impoverishment of his purse. ‘ Being 
didactic books published, from which a greater amount of at all times gay in his dress,’ says this ladylike legend, ‘ he 
practical good sense can be extracted than from their pro- made his appearance at the breakfast-table in a smart black 
ductions. The title of the book under review tells with | silk coat with an expensive pair of ruffles; the coat some 
sufficient clearness its aim and teaching. They are toshow one contrived to soil, and it was sent to be cleansed ; but, 
the power of kindnes in overcoming evil. The illustrations either by accident, or probably by design, the day after it 


are from the two best moral artists in Europe, Cruikshank | came home, the sleeves became daubed with paint, which 
and Meadows. | was not discovered until the ruffles also, to his great mortifi- 


cation, were irretrievably disfigured. 

A Lift for the Lazy. G. P. Putnam. New York: 1849.) «sa, always wore a wig, a peculiarity wnich those who 
Tue lame and the lazy are always provided for, says the | judge of his appearance only from the fine poetical head of 
old proverb, and the nameless author of the neatly printe! Reynolds would not suspect; and on one occasion some 
little volume which Mr. Putnam has just published, under | person contrived seriously to injure this important adjunct to 
the queer title of a ‘ Lift for the Lazy,’’ makes provision | dress. It was the only one he had in the country, and the 
for one half of the mauvais sujets who will not or cannot | misfortune seemed irreparable until the services of Mr. Bun- 
provide for themselves,-and the provision is very good, too, | bury’s valet were called in, who, however, performed his 
what there is of it. The book we understand is a part com- | functions so indifferently, that poor Goldsmith’s appearance 

pilation from other compiles, by a lawyer of New York, | became the signal for a genera! smile.’ 
who, probably, had nothing better todo and was notcon- | ‘ This was wicked waggery, especially when it was 
tent to do nothing. It is a small conversations Lexicon | directed to mar all the attempts of the unfortunate poet to 
which will prove a little mine of information to lazy, yet | improve his personal appearance, about which he was at all 
ambitious people who | times dubiously sensitive, and particularly when among the 

ladies. 

**We have in a former chapter recorded his unlucky 
| tumble into a fountain at Versailles. when attempting a feat 
of agility in presence of the fair Hornecks. Water was des- 
tined to be equally baneful to him on the present occasion. 





Pick up wit as pigeons pease 
And utter it again when Jove doth please. 
But, for the bookworm or the scholar, it will not prove a 
work of much value. It is a good pocket volume for warm 
weather travelling, and the author’s own doings will be 


ee | ‘Some difference of opinion,’ says the fair narrator, ‘ having 
found not the least valuable part of the ‘* Lift.’’ y ‘ pinion,’ says the fair narrator, * having 


arisen with Lord Harrington respecting the depth of a pond, 
, jt i i 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. By Washington Iromg. New | he poet remarked that it was not so deep but that, if any 
Se Rp ( 1ing valuable was to ound at the bottom, he would no 
York: George P. Putnam. 1849. | tl lnabl to be found at the bottom, h Id not 


hesitate to pick it up. His lordship, after some banter, 


A New work by Irving, and on such a genial subject wg threw in a guinea ; Goldsmith, not to be outdone in this kind 
Goldsmith, is a literary god-send to readers of every kind. 


‘ . - of bravado, in attempting to fulfil his promise without getting 
To review sach a work would be an 5 NER for the | wet, accidentally fell in, to the amesement of all present, 
author of it is already classed among the classics, and the but persevered, brought out the money, and kept it, remark- 
better way, and the fairer will be to give a sample of it by . > 


‘ ; : ing that he had abundant objects on whom to bestow any 
way of a taste of a dish which every one will sure to feed | 5, 4)... proofs of his lordship’s whim or bounty.’ 


on. We exttact the following account of his visit to Miss ‘* All this is recorded by the beautiful Mary Horneck, the 
Horneck ; Jessamy Bride herself: but while she gives these amusing 
‘« A few particulars have reached us concerning Goldsmith | pictures of poor Goldsmith's eccentricities, and of the mis- 
while on this happy visit. We believe the legend has come | chievous pranks played off upon him, she bears unqualified 
down from Miss Mary Horneck herself. ‘ While at Barton,’ | testimony, which we have quoted elsewhere, to the qualities 
she says, ‘his manners were always playful and amusing, | Of his head and heart, which shone forth in his countenance, 
taking the lead in promoting any scheme of innocent mirth, | 2nd gained him the love of all who knew him. 
and usually prefacing the invitation with ‘Come, now, let | ‘* Among the circumstances of this visit vaguely called to 
us play the fool a little.’ At cards, which was commonly | mind by this fair lady in after years, was that Goldsmith 
a round game. and the stake small, he was always the most | read to her and her sister the first part of a novel which he 
noisy, affected great eagerness to win, and teased his oppo- | had in hand. It was doubtless the manuscript mentioned 
nents of the gentler sex with continual jest and banter on | at the beginning of this chapter, on which he had obtained 
their want of spirit in not risking the hazards of the game. | an advance of money from Newbery to stave off some press- 
But one of his most favorite enjoyments was to romp with | ing debts, and to provide funds for this very visit. It never 
the children, when he threw off all reserve, and seemed one | Was finished. The bookseller, when he came afterwards to 
of the most joyous of the group. examine the manuscript, objected to it as a mere narrative 
«** One of the means by which he amused us was his songs, | Version of the Good-Natured Man. Goldsmith, too easily 
chiefly of the comic kind, which were sung with some taste | put out of conceit of his writings, threw it aside, forgetting 
and humor: several, I believe, were of his own composition, | that this was the very Newbery who kept his Vicar of Wake- 
and I regret that I neither have copies, which might have | field by him nearly two years through doubts of its success, 
been readily procured from him at the time, nor do I re- | The loss of the manuscript is deeply to be regretted ; it doubt- 
member their names.’ ’’ less would have been properly wrought up before given to 
“His perfect good hamor make him the object of tricks | the press, and might have given us new scenes in life and 
of all kinds; often in retaliation of some prank which he | traits of character, while it could not fail to bear traces of 
himself had played off. UVnluckily, these tricks were some- his delightful style. What a pity he had not been guided 
times made at the expense of his toilet, which, with a view | by the opinions of his fair listeners at Bartod, instead of that 


peradventare to please the eye of a certain fair lady, he had , of the astute Mr. Newbery !”’ 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


UMMER com-! “Now the matter isin a nut-shell. It has too long been 
plaints were never the practice for men who live by the brains of others, to look 
so rife, so sad, so Upon authors asso mnch raw material, to be used up for 
the interest of publishers. This Holden’s Magazine has now 
the effrontery, not only to garbie and maltreat my article, 


but to introduce into what appears my writing, the most 


numerous, and so 
universal, as since 
the hot weather of 
June set in, when | 
the first case of Cho- 
lera occurred among 


shameful profanity and vulgarity. 
**T, as an author, protest against this as unjust and atro- 
| cious. It is enough for our writers to be robbed and op- 


us and consternation Pressed, without being held up as examples of bad grammer 
spread faster than | and worse morality. It is enough that they are subject to 


the dictation of ignorant and unprincipled literary pirates, 


the desolating pesti- . 
without being forced to walk abroad with their master’s 


lence over the whole 


country. The com- | ot } on 
= plaints have come | t is true, that with the customary humility of a poor 


* from all sorts of peo- | American author, I can bear to be cheated, and will pa- 


arms, the skull and cross-bones, on their foreheads. 


ws ; _¢ | tiently allow my nose to be held to the publisher’s grind- 
ple, and they have y I g 


> peached into all fam- | **°°°— but, asa man,I protest against partaking in the 


iniquities of those who ‘ make books to sell.’ 


ilies and touched all es . , 
** This last act of the autocrats of American literature is a 


hearts. It would be | 
difficult to find an 
individual in the 
whole union who 
has not suffered in 
his affections or his 
business, and with 
too many of our 
people these are convertable terms, by the sweeping calamity 
which has visited us. In this universal wail of affliction, it 
would be unbecoming to indulge in querulous complaints on | 
matters of minor importance, and we will neither utter com- 
plaints ourselves against some of those who have misused us, 
nor believe that our own short comings will be complained 
of by our friends. We must not be too particular in times 
like these, but trustingly take things as they come and hope | ‘‘ It becomes necessary, for the reputation of our Magazine, 
| to expose the falsehoods it contains und give the reasons, 
‘which we deem sufficient and justifiable, for engaging 
another writer to finish the story, of which a part had been 


step beyond the impudence of former ones. It is now evi- 
dent that one of the ‘ tribe’ may engage an author, filch him 
| of a portion of his brains, and then, if he venture to protest 


against farther extortion, stab his character, by making him 
the putative sire of literary illegitimates. 


‘* [ trust, in conclusion, that those newspapers which have 
done me the honor of copying the first chapters of * The 
Atheist,’ will, in copying the ‘ conclusion,’ have the kind- 
ness to append, ‘ Vot by 

A. J, H. DUGANNE,’ ” 

In reply to this matter, the gentleman to whom Mr. 
Holden entrusted the business affairs of the Magazine drew 
up the following simple statement of facts, which give a 
different aspect to Mr. Duganne’s story : 


fully look for better times which are surely coming. 

We have one complaint to notice which we would wil- 
lingly let slide, if the subject had not been an occasion for 
an ungenerous fling towards the proprietor of the Magazine | furnished by Mr. A. J. H. Duganne. 
by some of our bretheren of the periodical press, from whom ** In the first place the present agent of the Magazine is not 
we might well expect better usage. Some two or three &ware of any indebtedness to Mr. Doganne, previous to his 
months since the following card appeared in the columns of , commencing the story of the ‘* Atheist,’ nor has he rendered 
a Philadelphia newspaper, which, in justice to all parties | any account of such indebtedness, nor was there any promise 
made to pay any money til] the story was completed, and it 
is one of our business rules not to pay for any articles for the 
Magazine before they are finished. 

** About two months since Mr. Doganne, without any 
authority to do so, drew a draft on the Magazine for twenty 


concerned, we feel ourselves bound to copy : | 
“In January last [ commenced writing a story for ‘ Hol- | 
den s Magazine,’ entitled ‘ The Atheist, or True and False 
Religion.’ Holden’s Magazine was then indebted to me, 
and continued so during the publication of my first chapters. 
“I wished to be paid what was due me, and obtained a | five dollars, the payment of which was refused on the 
promise to that effect from the New York agent of the | ground that, as his story was not finished, there was nothing 
Magazine. This promise was not fulfilled ; consequently I, | dae. He was at a subsequent time in the city and called 
in writing to the publishers, notified them that I should | at our office, and promised to finish the story for the next 
withhold copy until I received what was due. number of the Magazine, without any stipulation that he 
‘The next notice I received, was the discovery, in | was to be paid forso doing before its completion. We would 
Holden's Magazine for July, of a ‘ conclusion’ of my story | also state that since the first chapters of the story were fur- 
by some other hand, in which profanity and immorality | nished, we have been subjected to the most vexatious delay 
struggled with ignorance for the mastery. and trouble by his not sending on copy in time. We have 
** I wrote the first chapters, published heretofore, of this | written to him several times each month begging him to 
story, and was prepared to finish it, had the agreement of send on copy earlier, and the Magazine has been delayed a 
the publisher been kept, Holden's Magazine is indebted to week later than its regular time of issuing each month since 
me, as an author, something short of fifty dollars—a small his story commenced, in consequence, to its serious injury ; 
I refused | and the damage thus sustained by his negligence is more 
| than double his alledged indebtedness of the Magazine to 





sum, but something to one who lives by his pen. 
to furnish the story until paid what was due. 
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him. Had he finished his story the amount then due him | 


would have been paid; but his refusal to finish it, and the 
trouble and damage sustained by his delays, have abolished | 
any claims to compensation for this article. If he has any 
previous demands against the Magazine he has only to send 
in his account, and, if it is a just one, it will be promptly 
paid, 

‘** His tirade and invective against publishers we consider 
ungentlemanly and not worthy of notice, and are quite | 
willing our readers sliall judge whether there is more pro- 
fanity, vulgarity and ignorance, displayed in the conclusion 
than in the previous chapters of the story—or more than was 





necessary for a faithful continuation of characters conceived | 
by his own brain. It will also be observed that Mr. Du- 

ganne’s name appears in full to such parts of the story as he 

has written, and in the conclusion it is left out, so that we 
have not made him appear, as he terms it, ‘‘ the putative 
sire of literary illegitimates.’’ In conclusion, we would say 
that his refusal to finish the story left us no alternative but 
that of employing another writer to do it; and, taking al! 
the facts which we have stated into consideration, we think 
we have done him no injustice—let the public to whom he 
has appealed decide.’’ 

The facts stated above, will, in the minds of all judicious 
people, we think, be a sufficient apology for the course | 
pursued towards Mr, Duganne. If publishers are sometimes 
unjust towards authors, it must be borne in mind that 
authors are often grossly unjust towards publishers, by be- 
ginning a story and failing to complete it according to a 
specified time, as in the case of Mr. Duganne, who, on the 
presentation of his claims, was paid in full, and we have his 
receipt therefor. If delinquent authors were more frequently 
treated in the manner in which Mr, Duganne was, they 
would be rather more careful when they undertook a story 
for a magazine to complete it according to agreement. 

We have never received a line of complaint against the 
concluding part of the Atheist, and we believe that no one 
would have known that it was not completed by the writer 
who commenced it, if Mr. Doganne had not, himself, pub- 
lished the fact. As the matter stands Mr. Duganne has 
been well paid for writing the first part of a story (always the 
easiest as every one knows) without being put to the trouble 
of completing it. There are many authors who would be 
giad to get rid of the trouble of furnishing the denouments 
of their novels, and who would never think of grumbling, 
as Mr. Duganne has done, at the favor conferred upon them, 


WAIPF’S OF BEAUTY.—No. I. 

Dear Hotpen.—One of the prettiest poems ever publish- 
ed in your Magazine, appeared in your last number, entitled 
** Canzonet to Myra,’’ by Dr. T. H. Chivers, of this State. 
I send you another by the same author, and one of the finest 
Lyrics ever written by any American Poet—or, I may say, 
English. Its rhythm and artistical beauties are perfect, and 
an evidence of the highest order of genius. I cut it from 
the ‘‘Gazette,’’ as it is worthy of preservation in the col- 
umns of your valuable Magazine. ‘‘ A thing of beauty isa 
joy for ever.’’ Yours, cordially, PHILOMELA, 

GEORGIANA. 
BY EUGENE PERCY, M.D. 

On the banks of the Savannah 
Long time ago, 

Dwelt the maiden, Georgiana, 
Free from all wo; 

For she was my soul’s Susannah,* 
Ready to blow, 








oo 


* Susannah means the Lily. 


On the banks of the Savannah, 
Long time ago. 
Sing, ho, ho, ho, 

For my gentle Georgiana, 


Long time ago. 


Pure as snow on Himalayah, 
In the sun’s glow, 

Was this beautiful bright Baya,f 
Bird white as snow ; 

For she made, in life’s Saharah, 
Green grass to grow, 

Blooming there, like the Elcaya,t 
Long time ago. 
Sing, ho, ho, ho, 

For that beautiful bright Baya, 
Long time ago. 


Warmer than the south in sommer, 
Was her heart's glow, 

When to mine she used to murmur 
Love’s words so low; 

Torn, alas! by sorrow from her, 
Whom I loved so, 

Making winter of my summer, 
Long time ago! 
Sing, ho, ho, ho, 

For that beautiful bright summer, 
Long time ago. 


Like two violets in the morning, 
Dewed as they blow, 

Were her blue eyes ever burning 
In her soul's glow. 

Ah! the world she was adorning 
Mourns for her now, 

As it did for her returning, 
Long time ago ! 
Sing, ho, ho, ho 

For that lily of the morning, 
Long time ago. 


While the Moon, in her first quarter, 
Meekly did glow, 

At her image in the water, 
Like lurid snow, 

Lay Astarte, Heaven's sweet daughter, 
On her couch low, 

Like the young lamb for the slaughter, 
Long time ago. 
Sing, ho, ho, ho, 

For the death of Heaven’s sweet daughter 
Long time ago. 


Flown to Heaven is that bright Baya, 
Bird white as snow ; 

By the cypress wells of Marah, || 
Lonely I go! 

Who can make, in life’s Saharah, 
Green grass to grow, 

Like that beautiful bright Baya, 
Long time ago. 
Sing, ho, ho, ho, 

For the loss of my Eleaya, 
Long time ago. 





t The Baya is a beautiful bird of Hindostan. 


¢ The Elcaya isa beautiful odoriferous flower, growing 
on the Hills of Yemen. 


||] Marah meens bitterness, 








Topics of 


Tue progress of the cholera, the fall of Roman republi- 
eanism, the victories of the Magyars, and the successes of the 
California gold hunters, have been the chief topics of the 
month. The latter topic has carried it, however above all 
others, and if we could record the hundredth part of what 
has been said, written, and done aboat California, we should 
put little else into our Magazine. The greater part of the 
letter writers from the Californian region appear to be seized 
with a kind of wild enthusiasm the moment they set out on 
their golden expeditions, which leads to such a turmoil of 
ideas that they cannot write an intelligible account of what 
they see and go. At last, Mr. Bayard Taylor, a letter-writer 
by trade, a keen observer and humorist, has happily gone to 
the gold regions on purpose to write of things as they actually 
are, and we shall very soon have some clear daguerrotyped 
views of California. His latest published letter was written 
at Panama, and to show the clearness, vividness, and under- 
standableness of his narrative style, we copy a part of his 
description of the passage across the Isthmus, which has 
been so vanously described by hundreds of pens : 

‘There is nothing in the world comparable to these 
forests. No description that I have ever read conveys an 
idea of the splendid overplus of vegetable life within the 
tropies. The river, broad, and with a swift current of the 
sweetest water I ever drank, winds between walls of foliage 
that rise from tts very surface. All the gorgeous growths of 


an eternal Summer are so mingled in one impenetrable mass | 


that the eye is bewildered. From the rank jungle of canes 


and gigantic lilies, and the thickets of strange shrubs that | 


line the water, rise the trunks of the mango, the ceiba, the 


cocoa, the sycamore and the superb palm. Plantains take | 


root in the banks, hiding the soil with their leaves, shaken 
and split into immense plumes by the wind and rain. The 
zapote, with a fruit the size of a man’s head, the gourd tree, 
and other vegetable wonders, attract the eye on all sides. 
Blossoms of crimson, purple and yellow, of a form and mag- 
nitude unknown in the North, are mingled with the leaves, 
and flocks of paroquets and brilliant butterflies circle through 
the air like blossoms blown away. Sometimes a spike of 
scarlet flowers is thrust forth like the tongue of a serpent, 
from the heart of some convolution of unfolding leaves, and 
sometimes the creepers and parasites drop trails and stream- 
ers of fragrance from boughs that shoot half way across the 
river. Every turn of the stream only disclosed another and 
more magnificent vista of leaf, bough and blossom All 
outline of the landscape is lost under this deluge of vegeta 
tion. No wace of the soil is to be seen ; lowland and high- 
land are the same ; a mountain is but a higher swell of the 
mass of verdure. As on the ocean, you have a sense rather 
than a perception of beauty. The sharp, clear lines of our 
scenery at home are here wanting. What shape the land 
would be if cleared, you cannot tell. You gaze upon the 
scene before you with a never-sated delight, till your brain 
aches with the sensation, and you close your eyes, over- 
whelmed with the thought that all these wonders have been 
from the beginning—that year after year takes away no leaf 
or blossom that is not replaced, but the sublime mystery of 
growth and decay is renewed forever. 

* At 3 o'clock in the afternoon we reached Gatum, a 


small village of huts. made of cane and thatched with palm- | 


leaves, on the right bank of the river. The canoes which 
preceded us had already stopped, and the boatmen, who all 
have a mutual understanding, had decided to remain all 
night. We ejected our worthless passenger on landing, not- 
withstanding his passive resistance. and engaged a new boat- 
man in his place, at $8. I shall never forget the forlorn look 
of the man as he sat on the bank beside his bag of rice and 
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dried pork as the rain began to fall. Ambrosio took us to 
one of the huts, engaged supper for us and hammocks for the 
night, and we walked about the village till dark. Two 
wooden drums in one of the huts, beaten by boys, gave 
signs of a coming fandango, and, as it was Sunday night, 
all the natives were out in their best dresses. They are a 
very cleanly people, bathing daily, and changing their dresses 
as often as they are soiled. The children have their heads 
shaved from the crown to the neck, and as they go about 
naked, with abdomens unnaturally distended, (probably 
from an exclusive vegetable diet,) are odd figures enough. 
They have bright black eyes, and are quick and intelligent 
in their speech and motions. 

** We stopped the second night at Pena Blanca, where I 
slept in the loft of a hut, on the floor, in the midst of the 
family and six other travellers, We started at sunrise, 


| hoping to reach Gorgona the same night, but ran upon a 
sunken log and were detained some time. Ambrosio finally 
released us by jumping into the river and swimming ashore 


with a rope in his teeth. The river was very high, running 
at least five miles an hour, and we could only stem it with 
| great labor. We passed the ranches of Agua Salud, Varro 
Colorado and Palanquilla, and shortly after were overtaken 
by a storm on the river. We could hear the rush and roar 
of the rain, as it came toward us like the trampling of myriad 
feet on the leaves. Shooting under a broad sycamore we 
made faust to the boughs, covered ourselves with india rubber 
| and lay under our cool, nestling thatch of palm, until it had 


passed over, Our canoe caught a goodly portion, and I took 
sitz bath for the rest of the day. 

| “ The character of the scenery changed somewhat as we 
advanced. The air was purer, and the banks more bold and 


steep. The country showed more signs of cultivation, and 
in many places the forest had been lopped away to make 
| room for fields of maize, plantain and rice. We stopped 
| four hours short of Gorgona, at the hacienda of San Pablo, 
| the residence of Patre Dataris, cure of all the interior. Am- 
| brosio took us to his house by a path across a rolling, open 
savanna, dotted by palms and acacias of immense size.— 
Herds of cattle and horses were grazing on the short, thick 
leaved grass, and appeared to be in excellent condition. The 
padre owns a large tract of land, with a thonsand head of 


stock, and his ranche commands a beautiful view up and 
down the river. Ambrosio was acquainted with his woman, 
| and by recommending us as ‘* buenos caballeros’’ procured 
| us a splendid supper of fowls, eggs, rice boiled in cocoa milk, 
and chocolate, with baked plantains for bread. Those who 
came afer us had difficulty in getting anything. The padre 
has been frequently cheated by Americans, and is therefore 
cautious. He was absent at the time, but his son, Felipe, a 
boy 12 years old, assisted in doing the honors with wonder- 
ful grace and self-possession. His tawny skin is as solt as 
velvet, and his black eyes sparkle like jewels. He is almost 
the only living model of the Apollino that IT eversaw. He 
sat in the hammock with me, leaning over my shoulder as [ 
| posted up the day’s doings, and when I had done, wrote his 





| name in my book, in an elegant hand. I slept soundly in 
| the midst of an uproar, and only awoke at four o'clock next 
' morning, to hurry our men in leaving for Gorgona, 


‘* We went silently and rapidly up the river tili_ sunrise, 
when we reached Dos Hermanos and found Mr, Kimball 
and Maj. Smith, who had just arrived, after passing all 
night on the river. This point, ahout 20 miles from Chagres, 
is the terminus of thetrips of the Orus. There had been 
only a slight shower since we started. but the clouds began 
to gather heavily, and by the time we had gained the ranche 
of Palo Matida a sudden cold wind came over the forests 
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and the air was at once darkened. We sprang ashore and 
barely reached the hut, a few paces off, when the rain broke 
over us, as if the sky had cavedin. A dozen lines of white 
electric heat ran down from the zenith, followed by crashes 
of thunder, which [ could feel throbbing in the earth under 
my feet. The rain drove into one side of the cabin and out 
of the other, but we wrapped ourselves in India-rubber 
cloth, and kept out the wet and chilling air. During the 
whole day the river rose rapidly, and we were obliged to hug 
the bank closely, ranning under the boughs of trees and 


drawing ourselves up the rapids bv those that hang low.”’ 


We have not room for further extracts from Mr. Bayard’s 
letters, but we have given enough to show his fine descrip- 
tive powers. We have been anticipating letters from Mr. 
Holden, who, at the last accounts, was at the placers, or 


rather had gone to Sutter’s Fort. It is not unlikely that, by 


the next arrival from San Francisco, we shall be able to put | 


in circulation some of his ‘‘ Notes of Hand’’ issued from the 
gold diggings. 


Tue Sea-Serpent.—The Literary World, in its resume 
of *‘ What is talked about,’’ gives the following bit of in 
formation respecting the sea-serpent : 

“A correspondent addresses us on the subject of Sir 
Charles Lyell’s theory of the sea-serpent as a basking shark, 
in utter opposition to that notion. ‘I can say,’ he writes, 
‘from my own personal observation, that the one seen off 


Nahant did not possess in appearance any of the peculiarities | 


described as belonging to the ‘Squalus Maximus ;’ he had 
not a blant head, or mane, or fin, or hump, the appearance 
of humps arising from his mode of moving through the water. 
I had the good fortune to see him the last time he was seen 


| 
on our Eastern shore, for nearly an hour under very advan- 
TI cun assure you the original was | 


tageous circumstances. 
neither porpoise, whale, nor shark.’’ 


To ovr Susscrisers in THe Sovrawest.—Mr. 
Samuel Riddle, of Pittsburg, has been appointed a Travel- 


ling Agent for Holden’s Magazine in the Southwestern | 


States, and we commend him to the respectful attention of 
our friends in that quarter. 


C3 Notice To Excuaner Parers.—The newspapers 


with which we exchange will oblige us by not sending us 
their papers excepting in the case of containing a notice of 
our Magazine. Our exchange list is so heavy that the post 


age has become a very serious item of expendiiure to us. 


{e" To THE COUNTRY READERS OF OUR MAGAZINE.— 


It will be seen, by reference to the cover of the Magazine, | 
that the Publisher has made most extensive arrangements | 


with Harper & Brothers, Dewitt & Davenport, Stringer & 
Townsend, and all the principal Publishers, tosupply their 
works at the regular prices. The object of this notice is to 
advise all eur country subscribers, who wish to obtain new 
works from this city, to forward the amount to C. W. 


Holden, with the positive assurance that in every case the 


works mentioned will be sent by return mail, enclosed in 
strong wrappers, and carefully directed. Every family is 


frequently desirous of procuring new and popular works | 


as issued, and many are unwilling to send money in a let- 
ter toa Publisher unknown to them, from fear of pecu- 
niary loss. 
Publisher of Holden's Magazine, will, in all cases receive 


money at his own risk, through the mail, in payment for | 


any book published, provided the cash is enclosed and mail- 


ed in presence of the Postmaster of the office from which it 


| nished at the regular price, when ordered. 


| we can do so no longer. 


| representing himself as our Agent. 


This difficulty can now be remedied, as the | 


Topics of the Month. 


ts sent. By this method any one can easily receive any 
publication wished, 

As the Magazine is furnished at a mere nominal price to 
country subscribers, we hope our friends in all parts of the 
country will favor us with their orders, to enable us to make 
good in that way our very small profit on the Magazine ; 
and we know that many, if not all of them, prefer sending 
their book orders to some well known and responsible Pub- 
lisher, who is punctual in his attention tothem. .dny boon 
in print, whether advertised on the cover or not, will be fur- 
For the accom- 
modation of our subscribers we will at any time receive 
money as subscription to any of the three dollar magazines, 
or any other publications, daily, weekly, or monthly. Any 
orders for such will be promptly attended to, Letters must 
invariably be postpaid. 


Notice to Subscribers. 


Wer hereby notify our subscribers that we cannot be re- 


sponsible for the failure of the Magazine to reach them 


through the mails, we have heretofore sent missing numbers 
to our subscribers, but it has got to be a serious matter and 
For the future any missing num- 
bers sent for will be deducted from the time for which pay 


ment has been received. The Magazines are always care 


| fully directed and mailed to subscribers, and, from the many 


complaints we have of them not reaching their destination, 
we must conclude there is great inefliciency or carelessness in 
the managemeut of the P.O. department, in regard to papers 
and periodicals. The price of the Magazine is so low that 
we cannot afford to make up losses occurring through the 


mails, over which we have no control. 


Ce Caution to the Public..4] 


Notwithstanding that we have repeatedly given notice 


| that no one should be trusted as the Agent of this Magazine 


who cannot show his credentials from the proprietor, we are 
continually receiving letters by mail, informing us of money 
being paid to one person and another for subscriptions, whom 
we never before heard of. There is some reprobate at the 
Southwest who signs his name first Charles Loomis, and 


then D. F. C. Ellis, who has been imposing upon the peo- 


| ple in that part of the country toa very serious extent, by 


He has, in several in- 
stances, received money in advance as subscription to our 


But 


we have no other knowledge of him, and, of course, cannot 


Magazine, and his receipts have been forwarded to us. 


be bound by any of his contracts. The only safe way 


| for those who wish to become subscribers to our Magazine 


is for them to send their money direct to us. or to go to some 
responsible Periodical Agent and subscribe through him. 
The better way is to send direct to us. 

We hope that some of those persons who have been 
duped by that unmitigated scamp Ellis, or Loomis, will 
catch the rascal and have him properly punished. 

We have a large number of highly respectable gentlemen 
who are engaged as Travelling Agents, to whom we have 
given authority to receive monies on account of the Maga- 
zine. Their commissions are all duly signed, and are to 


hold good for six months from their date. 








The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 
BY ACTON BELL, 
AUTHOR OF WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHARLES W. HOLDEN having now completed his stock 
Books, Pamphlets, Periodicals, Prints, &c. &c., is prepared to 
ish his country subscribers and others with anything in the THIS is one of the most remarkable books of the 
ve line at the Publishers lowest prices. He has on hand as | 4ge. It is unquestionably by the author of Jane 
ge an assortment of the New Publications of the day, as any | Eyre and Wuthering Heights, the assertions of 
» in the United States, and is prepared to furnish all country | American Publishers to the contrary, notwithstand- 
jers for single copies accompanied by the cash. jing. The sensation created by the appearance of 
The following list comprises a few of the Books he offers for | these books, surpasses that occasioned even by 
le. Each book will, on the reception of an order, be mailed to | Dickens’ works, and the sale has been unequalled by 


saddress of the person ordering it, enclosed in a strong wrap- 
, and carefully directed. 


mond Dantes, 2 sequal to the Count af Monte-Cristo. 
yid Mines of the Gila. 
emiah Saddlebags Journey to the Gold Regions. 
story of St. Giles and St. James. By Douglas Jerrold. $0 
minne, or Italy. By Mad. de Stael. 
chibald Werner. From the German of Spindler, 
enant of Wildfell Hall. By Acton Bell. 
ne Eyre. By Acton Bell. 
juthering Heights. By Acton Bell. 
jort Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. 2 vols. 
ie of Henry Clay. By Epes Sargeant. 
eal’s Charcoal Sketches. 
iliam Wallace, the Hero of Scotland. Illustrated with 
38 Engravings. 
joman: Eler Education and Influence. By Mrs. H. 
Reed. With an Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland. 
ombe’s Physiology, 
bemistry: Its Practical Application to Physiology, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce. By Professor Liebeg. 
prenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied. By O. 8. 
Fowler 
owand Then. Bythe Author of Ten Thousand a Year 
and Diary of a Physician. 
rian O’ Linn, or Luck’s Everything. By Wm. Maxwell, 
Author of Hecjor O’ Halloran. 
bnly a Fiddler! andO.T. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
hilosophy of Mesmerism. With a Chapter on Clairvoy- 
ance. By Dr. J. B. Dods. 
atrimony : or. Phrenology and Physiology applied to the 
selection of Congenial Companions for Life. 
stent Laws of the United States, embracing all informa- 
tion concerning Patents and the Laws of Patent 
Rights. 
bak Openings, or The Bee-Hunter. 
Coopcr. 
he Dreamer and Worker. By Douglas Jerrold, 
ngleboro’ Hall. By H. W. Herbert. 
ate in Search of a Husband. 
By W. H. Ainsworth. 


50 | 
50 | 


25 
37 


| 
| 


Each 


By J. Fenimore 


ames the Second. 

ose Summerville. 

id Convents of Paris. 

og of a Privateersman. By Marryatt. 

aust ; a Romance of the Secret Tribunals, 

dventures;of a Medical Student. 

he Crater, or Vulcan’s Peak. By Cooper. 

he Musician’s Companion. Containing 40 sets of Cotil- 
ions, arranged with Figures, and a large number of 
popular Marches, Waltzes, Quicksteps, Hornpipes, 
Country Dances, Songs, &c. &c. &c.; several of 
which are in three parts. First, Second, and Bass for 
Flute, Violin, Clarionet, Bass-Viol, and containing 
in all over 500 pieces of Music, of which more than 
150 are original, or have never before been published 
in this country. 


1 00 


Any person in the country, North, South, East, or West, | 
an obtain any book, if in print, by sending the order to C. W. 
Holden. They will always be furnished at the regular price, 
and for the trouble of obtaining information concerning Books, 
Engravings, rare and valuable Paintings, &c. &c., nothing is 
charged. | 

> As the profit on Holden’s Magazine to the Publisher is 
very slight, he hopes that all his subscribers and friends in the | 
tountry wishing any book published, will send their order to him, 
and give him the benefit of the little profit accruing therefrom. 
Will his numerous friends bear this in mind?_4-9 On the re- 
ceipt of any order the book sent for will be immediately enclosed 
inastrong wrapper and mailed the same day. Address, (Post 

CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 








| tion of the world years to come. 


5 | money asked for them,and are easily obtained. 
can all be obtained of C. W. Holden at the following 








109 Nassan street, New York. 
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J. W. R & BROTHER, 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


No. 75 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 
J. W. ORR, N. ORR. 





that of any work of the past three years. 

It is useless to enter into a comparison of the merits 
of these books. They stand alone among the fictions 
of the past few years, and will command the atten- 
As true pictures of 
English country life in every aspect, they are above 
criticism. Every one who has read one of these 
wonderful books should buy the others, and have the 
set complete. They are worth more than double the 


They 


They will be sold separately or together: 
25 cents, 
50 cents. 


prices. 
Jane Eyre, 1 volume complete, 
Wuthering Heights, 2 vol. complete, 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 2 do. do. 50 cents. 
Directions to obtain any of these books. Enclose the 
money in a letter, pay the postage, and address, 
CHARLES W. HOLDEN, 
109 Nassau street, N. Y. 





COLEMAN’S 
FASHIONABLE HAT MANUFACTORY 


Isat 109 Nassau St... New York. Gentlemen inthe country 
who wish to obiain the very best quality of Moleskin Hats, in 
the most approved and fashionable style, can be supplied by for- 
warding $3,50, second quality $3,00. By enclosing the exact 
length and width of the interior of the old hat, that is from back 
to front and from side to side, an exact fit is warrented. The 
silk of my Hats are of the very best French Manufacture, being 
chosen by my agents at Lyons expressly for my establishment. 
Gentlemen visiting New York will do well to call at 109 
Nassau street before they go elsewhere. Hats and Caps by the 
case equally cheap. 


The Treasury of Knowledge 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE, 


CONT AINING— 
An English Grammar, 
— = Dictionary, 
2. Universal Gazetteer, 
Chronology and History, 
Law Dictionary, 
Classical Dictionary, 
with various other useful information—brought dow u to the pre- 
sent time. 

This is the most useful book ever issued from the American 
press, and should be in every library in theland. A correct de- 
scription of the book cannut be given in a short advertisement ; 
but it must suffice to say, that it comprises three volumes, each 
one containing about 600 pages of matter! It is a general com- 

ndium of Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Philosophy, Paint 
ing, Printing, Architecture, Asts, Sciences, Political Economy, 
History, Galvanism, Mathematics, Physic, &c, &c., and is em- 
phatically ‘‘ a treasury of knowledge and library of reference.’’ 

These books are sold at the low price of $4 for the whole set. 
They can be obtained of James Connor, No. 23 Ann street, o 
by addressing (post paid), 

C. W. HOLDEN, 109 Nassau street, N. Y. 





The Gold Mines of the Gila, 


A Sequal to Old Hicks, the Guide, by Charles W. Webber 
Author of Old Hicks, the Guide, Shot in the Eye, &c. Price 
25 Cents. 

This work is now in press and will be published shortly. 


“There is said to exist indubitable evidence of the discovery 
of rich gold ‘‘ placers’’ on the River Gila by the Spaniards who 
first visited the California coast, and that expeditions were sent 
out in search of the precious metal. Webber, in bis ‘ Old 
Hicks, the Guide,’’ more than intimates the existence of gold in 
Texas, and in a sequal to that work, now in press, the proofs of 
early Spanish discoveries of gold on the Gila will appear, 
Squires, the explorer of Western antiquities, will also furnish 
corroboretive illustrations.’’— 7rue Sun. 

Address, C. W. HOLDEN. 

109 Nassaa Street. 








STILL IMPROVING. 
HOLDEN'S 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE 


: AND 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Tue [Vth Volume will commence on the Ist of July, 
and the proprietor takes the occasion to announce to the numer- 
ous friends of his enterprise, that the sticcess of the Magazine 
( has thus far been wholly unprededented in the history of pub- 
lishing ; the circulation is so large and so steadily increasing, that 
there can no longer be a doubt of the permanancy of this 


INRIVALLED PERIODICAL; 


and justifies him not only in continuing the liberal se 
for illustrations and contributions from the first artists and authors 
in the country, but in still further increasing the attraction of 
the work until it shall reach a 


Circulation of 100,000 Copies. 
( This Magazine and Review is the cheapest work in existence, 
for One Dollar the subscriber 1s furnished with two handsome 
Volumes of choice reading matter, amounting to Eight Hundred 
Pages, beautifully illustrated with hundreds of superb engravings 
from pictures by the greatest living artists. 

In the pages of Holden the reader obtains all the floating gos- 
sip of the current hour, in the ably conducted department of 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
He who craves more solid matter for perusal will find it in 
Skeronis or Locat anp Foreien History. 
The student of CHARACTER, and those who affect Critictsm, 


) will reap the worth of their subscription in a brilliant series of 
papers that discuss the merits of our most prominent men, Litera- | 














































ry and Scientific. The author of these papers assumes high 
ground, and maintains it with such ability that his efforts have | 
been compared with those of kindred writers, whose effusions 


eurich and give tone to the best Magazines of Europe ! 

( Essays, written in a pleasing style, and embracing much that | 

is amusing, as well as abstruse and philosophical, are given as 

/ one of the condiments necessary to make the dish complete. 
F:cr10Nns, the disciples of that school of literature will obtain 


1849, | 





The publisher puts forth his claim to universal support, on 
the ground that his Magazine is the 
CHEAPEST AND B 
now before the public. For 
FAMILIES 
there is no periodical, American or English, to equal it, either in 
point of usefulness, facilities of entertainment, or economy. 
} ‘These assertions are not made in a catchpenny spirit; but are 
| promulgated in obedience to the strongest impulses of 
Truth and Philanthrophy ! 
Nothing offensive to morality is ever permitted to soil our 
pages, and while our fictions and our 


DEPARTMENTS OF HUMOR 


| betray every license necessary to unlimited amusement, they 
never descend to the delineation of namby pambyism or of false 
morality. 
Remember, 
views, Tales, 
| Sentiment and Humor, 
of Fact and Imagination, 
Statistics of Worth, Satire, 


TRANSCRIPTS OF 
written by the Editor, 
several correspondents. 


TERMS FOR 1849—(IN ADVANCE.) 


EST 





Re 
Sketches of. History, 
Poetry, Romance 
Science, 


Holden’s pages give (besides engiavings, ) 
Translations, Essays, 
Topics of the Month, 
Biography, Criticism, 
&c., &c., together with 


LIFE IN CALIFORNIA, 
(who is now in the gold region) and 





1 copy, - - (One Year,) - $1,00 
5 cop ies, - - se - - 7 4,00 
20 copies, - - ne - - - 15,00 


PREMIUM. 


Postmasters, or others, sending tw enty names and fifteen dol- 
lars, will reccive Vol. II. of Holden’s Magazine, handsomely 
bound in muslin and gilt-edged! Acldress, postpaid, 

CHARLES W. HOLDEN, 
109 Nassau street, N. Y. 

P. S. Editors copying the above Prospectus and this notice, 
and noticing the Magazine editorially, wil! be entitled to the see- 
{ond volume of Holden’s Magazine handsomely bound in maslin 
and gilt-edged, and in addition a splendid fulji-length Engraving, 
| on tinted paper, of Horace Greeley, Editor of the New York 
| Tribune, drawn from life by Darley, and engraved by Rich- 
ardson. Editors copying this and noticing monthl y, will also 
receive the Magazine each month for the coming year. 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL 


LANTERNS, CHANDELIERS 


DIETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Store, 139 Wil 


liam street. are Manufacturing and have always on hand, a full 



















here, to the extent of their wishes, in 
) ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES, 
¢ FANCIFUL NARRATIVES, 
RECORDS OF ADVENTURES . 
RECITALS OF LIFE’S ROMANCE, 
5 The SenrimMeNTAL department is well supplied by poets of | 
§ the highest cedibre, who devote some of the best moments of | 


their inspired hours to our service. 
The CurisTian will ascertain, in our Biographies of 


Distinguished American Divines, 


abundant reason for bestowing his favor upon our endeavors. 
biocraphtes together with onr articles. on Famous Do 
MESTIC AND FoREIGN PERSONAGES, are rendered more than | 
ordinarily valaable and attractive by PORTRAITS taken | 
FROM LIFE, and engraved in the first style of art. i 


‘ 


' 


on 
hese 


| which they will sell at wholesale or retail, at low prices, 


assortment of articles in their line, of the following description, 
for 
cash: 


Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze, and Si!lvered, in great variety. 


Suspending Solars, do do. 
Brackets, do do do. 
Solar Chandeliers, do do. 2, 3 and 4 Lights. 
Suspending Camphene Lamps; Bracket do do. 


Side do 
Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3 and 4 Lights 
Girando:es—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 
Hall Lanterns—Various sizes. with cut or stained glass. 
Orders by mai! will be promptly executed. Address 


DEITZ, BROT HER & €Co., 130 William st 


! 
ao. 






















AGE 


( Horeuxiss & Co., 


A. Mantz, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


Troy, N. Y.; 
nia; W. Moorry, Danbury, Ct.; 


, Hudson, N. Y.: W.B. Brockett. a Eg oat : 


States. 


Agents through the United 


ca MA 
Qe 


- ~e Sa a 


N, PRINTER, NO. 12 (THIRD STORY) #PRUCE-8T. 





PAPE BPABALD LO 


Boston, Mass.,D. M. Dewey, Rochester; J. R. Carswenn, 


. Utica; Joun Fevton, Barre, Mass.; Monitor Orrice, Fall River, R. [.; T. H. Pease, New Haren: M. 
) Bovttemet, Mobile, Ala.; Morris & Co., Jackson, Miss.; T. A Burxe, Athens, Geo.; H. A. Nis, 
( Amherst, Massachusetts; W.B. Zreser & Co., Philadelphia; W. Taytor & Co., Baltimore; Cuarres 


J. L. Rocus, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Burlington, Vermont; Prast & Bowers, Hartford, Ct.; 
H. Harris, Sackets Harbour, New York; O. 
O. Wiutmartu, Providence, R. 
water, Mass.; Sarrorp & Park, Norwich, Ct.; M. H. 


ampton, Mass.: Horace Wincox. _vaione, - > RK. M. Wanzer, Avburn, : y.; Bemis, Canan- 
4 daigua, N. Y.; Gro. CLARE, Schenectady, ¥. : PETER Cooke, Albany, Y.; J. Snort, Paris, Ay.: 
IR. Merrint, Concord, N. H., Geo. A. Harginctox, Worcester, Mass., and all respectabie News | 


————— —_ —— 





NTS. 





Lockport; G.N. Bereszy, 









Goopricuh & Nicnors, No. 113 Main street, 
F. E.Hryman, East Meriden, Ct.: L. Wiiiarp, 
D. Jenkins, & Co., Pottsville, Pennsul- 
I.; Tuos. D. Stetrseox, North Bridze- 
TyiLerR, Greenfield, Mass.: O. S. Wyncoop, 
E. F. Brown, Cabotville, Wass.; G. W. Fisx, North- 
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STEREOTYPED BY J.P. JONES & co. 183 William st. 
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